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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the features on the pages listed at the end of the questions. Mark the 
correct endings for each sentence. Correct answers appear on page 39. If you have 
a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. If you have an 
English Edition, skip 5, 6, and 7. Score 10 for each correct answer. Keep your 
scores in a notebook. These tests appear on this page every week. 


. The fraction of pupils who are honest enough to admit that they have, 
at one time or another in their high school careers, cheated, is about: 
a. 6 and 7/8ths; b. 99 and 44/100ths%; c. 4/5; d. 0. (P. 5) 


. The Indian who talked to Topaz, the Invisible Pig, didn’t think that 
Florida, in the day of Ponce de Leon, was a new country, because: 
a. the Indians had lived there a long time; b. the polish had worn off 
the palm trees; c. it was slightly shopworn; d. the price of real estate 
in the midst of Biscayne Bay had been reduced. (P. 11) 


. When a young man and young woman on a date share expenses, the 
date is: a. Dutch; b. ruint; c. January 6, 1931; d. Leap Year. (P. 29) 


. You can not serve as a witness in the courts of six states if you do not 
believe in: a. luck; b. religion; c. signs; d. love. (P. 3) 


. The average age of our population is: a. 50; b. steadily rising; c. old 
enough to know better; d. slipping. (P. 18-S) 


. The average young person should drink: a. water with every swim; 
b. a quart of milk a day; c. anything with a label on the bottle; d. yerga 
mate in cans. (P. 14-S) 


. The census takers next year will ask every family in the country: a. to 
come in and sit down; b. how to spell rhythm; c. “Is it hot enough for 
ya”; d. 200 questions. (P. 15-S) 


. Whistler's father built: a. houses of cards; b. theaters; c. railroads; 
d. the tower of Babel. (P. 24-E) 


. Essex was hanged: a. by the Irish; b. by Raleigh; c. by the ears; d. on 
the orders of Elizabeth. (P. 21-E) 


. May Lamberton Becker, in her first column in Scholastic, ten years 
ago, compared books to: a. bricks; b. hats; c. food; d. bottles. (P. 28-E) 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by speciah arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43d St., N.Y.C. 


America 
Dear Forum: . 
I think one of the best articles that 
has been published in Scholastic this 
year was Dorothy Thompson’s “Amer- 


1a. 

After I read it, it made me think of 
what a wonderful and beautiful country 
this is that we live in. How incredible 
are our cities and our scenery! It really 
im>ressed me a lot and I think it has 
helped many other high school students 
tw ...uze tae same tning. It also im- 

d upon me the greatness of the 

ple who have organized and run this 
country—Lincoln, Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, the two Adamses, and others equal- 
important. One other thing that 
illed me was her idea of a ical 


_ American, not the stuffed shirt, high- 


hat person, but the genuine, hard-work- 
ing, democratic person which I think is 
ideal. And last of all, I think her sum- 
mary was acy oo | good, especially 
the quotation from Plymouth Rock. 
Ann Adams 
Wm. M. Stewart High School 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
(We are glad that you and so many 
other young Americans enjoyed the 
piece; advise you to read the entire 
h from which our excerpt was 
taken. You'll find it in Dorothy Thom 
son’s new book Let the Record Speak. 


-Ed.) 
Jobs 
Dear Forum: 

The article “You and Your Job” in the 
Oct. 16 issue of Scholastic made me 
wonder, why don’t we hear more about 
getting ‘obs? After all, it’s a pretty big 
— to most high-school students. 

't we have a couple of articles 
answering these questions? For in- 
stance, what's the best way to go about 
getting part-time work? How does one 

. effectively for a job, especiall 
rsp she has had no onntunt The 
obvious answer is “Ask your father,” 
but for some reason most of us would 
rather blunder along on our own rather 
than ask someone who is experienced. 
Maybe it isn’t a problem to most people 
but I know that I, as well as most of 
my friends, would be a lot more enthu- 
Siastic about finding work if I could 
leam the A-B-C’s of how to go about it 
such an impersonal advisor as 
ic. 
Mary Lyle Douglas 
Londonville, New York 


DECEMBER 4, 1939 


(In the past Scholastic has run nu- 
merous articles in answer to your ques- 
tions; plans to print more in the future. 
We'll do our best to give the advice you 
and so many others are seeking. Mean- 
time specific questions may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Robert H. Mathewson, 
Vocational Editor, Scholastic.—Ed.) 


Football 


Dear Forum: 

I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that nary a word was spoken in 
regard to Oklahoma’s powerful gridsters 
in your article “First Down and Ten To 
Go” (Scholastic, Oct. 16). 

Now we Oklahomans feel justly proud 
of our Sooners due to the fact that they 
defeated Northwestern by a score of 
24 to 0. If you occasionally glance at 
the sport pages you will find O.U. rated 
third best in the nation. I think you will 
be surprised if you will watch their rec- 
ord this season. 

Donald MacLeod 
Hooker (Okla.) High School 

(The season’s results so far have 
knocked our predictions pretty flat, we 
have to admit. Later on, we'll to 
make up for it. Meanwhile, orchids to 
Oklahoma and all who upset the dope- 
sters.—Ed.) 


Witness Stand 


Dear Editor: 

Our history class is very much inter- 
ested in your articles on Democracy; 
its essentials and its problems. 

In the October 16th issue of Scholas- 
tic, Freedom of Religion was discussed. 
It mentioned that six states would not 

rmit persons to testify on a witness 
stand without taking the Bible oath. 
Would you please tell us which states 
these are? 

Norma Hewitt 
Coachella Valley Union H. S. 
Indio, California 

(The six states that exclude disbeliev- 
ers in religion from service as witnesses 
are: Maryland and Arkansas, by their 
constitutions; Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, South Carolina and New Jersey 
by law. The District of Columbia also 
bars unbelieving witnesses. Witnesses 
conscientiously opposed to oaths may 
in practically all states affirm without 
swearing on the Bible if they are op- 
posed on religious grounds to taking an 
oath.—Ed.) 





Real 
JOHNSONS 


More Fun on the Ice 


* 


NESTOR JOHNSON 


Known the World Over 


SONJA HENIE 
20th Century-Fox 
Film Star 


Every girl wants Sonja Henie pleasure 
skates — made exclusively by Nestor 
Johnson and autographed by the skat- 
ing and film star. “I personally recom- 
mend these skates,” says Sonja Henie. 
“They are especially designed to make 
skating easier—a new freedom from 
ankle strain—a new grace and ease of 
effortless gliding.” 


Every boy wants famous JOHNSON 
RACERS with Diamond Tested run- 
ners that go like lightning and stay 
sharp longer. Five models in: Gold 
Medal Special (made to order), North 
Star and Hi-Speed —- each one spec- 
ially designed for speed and the win- 
ning of championships. Nestor John- 
son hard-toe hockeys for playing 
hockey —soft-toe hockeys for all 
around pleasure skating. 

Look for the full name NESTOR 
JOHNSON on the skates you buy. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
1900 N. Springfield Avenue, Chicago 
(ERE 





Propaganda 
Dear Forum: 


ee Cheers for your new department 
7 R NA “What Makes You Think So?” This part 
mr ; 

of your magazine ought to be read sey. 

eral times by every high school student 

HOW THE 9 lb. e t in these days when foreign propaganda 
so befuddles you that everything one 

reads must be taken with more than just 


HELPS YOU GET BETTER MARKS |* tra seas 1 stat be of sri 


age. How can I prepare myself with 
current issues and problems, if the game 
of propaganda continues with the frenzy 
it possesses today? I have always tried 
to keep abreast of current affairs, espe- 
cially in our own country, but what's to 
be done, when neither radio nor news- 
paper can be believed? 

Has Communism and Nazism serious- 
ly taken root in this country among 
labor, and also in the guise of peace- 
loving “leagues?” If so, by what means 
and what manner? How can we remedy 
the situation, and keep our rights of free- 
dom of speech, the press and liberty? 
How can we too, the youth of today, 

; keep from being influenced by these dis- 
1 Most teachers prefer typewritten 2 Typing helps you think more clearly. guised words, if we have no means of 
work. You get credit for neatness, too. Instructors tell us pupils who type knowing otherwise? 
Besides it’s fun to type homework. express themselves better. We seem to be in a quandary. How 


can the citizens of today help the citi- 
zens of tomorrow? But above all, how 
can they help themselves? 

Frank L. Haley 

Madrid (N. Y.) Central High School 


Symposium 
Dear Forum: 

I was very much interested in but 
disappointed by the symposium of opin- 
ion by national leaders in your Nov. 6 
issue. I was most moved by the opin- 
ion of Mr. Howe. He feels that it is as 
stupid for Americans to tell Europe 
how to settle its difficulties as it would 

' be for them to come over here armed 

3 Boys and girls earn extra money 4 Parents have told us typing improves and try to settle ours. He thinks only 

typing for others. Many a Corona their children’s marks .. develops abil- a particularly stupid individual can 

Zephyr has been paid for this way. ity .. gives them a better start in life think himself so wise as to judge the 
terms of a lasting peace for Europe. 

CORONA ZEPHYR is ideal for The economic and _ political truths 

school work. It weighs only that cause European wars are world 

9 Ibs. (with case) and will fit wide and just as apparent to us as to 

into a desk drawer. Ask any the inhabitants of the other continent. 


Corona dealer for FREE dem- ~aprgl ; 
onstration of these features: . . . I don't think any single American 


Swinging Shift—84 Charac- could make a perfect peace pact, as he 
ter Standard Keyboard— also doesn’t. However, Americans can, 
Back Spacer—Line Spacer— must and will see that short-sighted dip- 
Ball Bearing Carriage. lomats don’t create another Versailles. 
John Kazan 

New Rochelle, New York 


Manners 


A ad T ew . 
. ona * St..° Por » 
$ 75 ‘ 1 Sith & Cony ashine of oe Dear Forum: ia 
mses Desk 12,729 | ¢ ee folder The cover on the Oct. 20 issue is very 
—_— co > e 
please ™™ beautiful, but wouldn’t it be much more 


complete with case. Or Pay As You Zephy* polite for the boy to carry the gitls 

Type; 70c a week plus small down niga school books? 

payment. ’ Kathleen Hill 

. ~ see — new wen rw Corona Address Metal Township High School 
ephyr with many added typing 

aide .-. price $39.75. city Fannettsburg, Pa. 


All prices subject to revision. 
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Turkey Trouble 


An Editorial 


E were in fine form 
\ / when we picked 
up today’s morning 


paper. The weather was hol- 
iday weather, with a winter 
tang. The general sense of 
warm, easy human relation- 
ships that makes more smiles 
crop out in November and 
December than at any other 


ery 


\ HONEST 
SA WEIGHT 





time of the year—the pleas- 
ant assurance that this is a good world, after all—was 
punctured by the following jab in a New York morning 
r: 
MW ilies Fowles Morgan, Jr., Commissioner of Mar- 
kets, issued a list of warnings yesterday to guide con- 
sumers in food purchases. ‘Ascertain the exact price 
per pound of the turkey you select, he said. “Meat 
should be light pink and free from bruises ... Don't 
let the butcher send the turkey out of your sight to be 
cleaned, as it may be switched for a lighter and cheaper 
bird... See that the turkey is weighed in your sight. 
Watch out for lead pellets or false weights slipped be- 
hind the paper on the scale, while the turkey is being 
weighed.’ ” 
Mr. William Fowles Morgan, Jr., is no misanthrope. 
He published his warning to shoppers because his in- 
vestigations convinced him that such a statement was 


Storekeepers who read the Commissioner's statement 
may switch back to the unloaded scale again, deciding 
once more that “honesty is the best policy.” But it is a 
pity to have to urge honesty on the world with the argu- 
ment that it is a paying proposition. Honesty is such a 
pleasant procedure for everybody concerned that we 
cannot understand why more people don't cultivate it 
for its own sake. 

The strain of switching turkeys while serving a cus- 
tomer in a rush hour must be unpleasant. Slipping a 
lead pellet onto the scale must be a bother, even if no- 
body ever does ask, “What have you put under the paper 
there?” Easy, cheerful relationships between people 
are delightful in themselves—perhaps the most valuable 
thing yielded up to us by our years of climbing out of the 
caves and the bogs; and it’s a little difficult to understand 
why anybody would be willing to trade them in for 


small change—even for three or four cents on the pound. 


Simply following the rules set forth by the Commis- 
sioner won't solve this uncomfortable situation. The 
housewife who shops with a peeled eye and a loud voice 
may or may not have better luck with turkey—but she’s 
bound to have a bad time in her dealings with her fellow 
men. “Don't you dare to take that turkey out of my 
sight,” is a violent statement, not pleasant to say, not 
musical to hear. If the butcher is dishonest, it may 
prove to be a challenge to the effectiveness of his dis- 
honesty; he may well think, “if she believes she can out- 
wit me, she’s very much mistaken. I've a trick or two 
that wasn’t written in that book she read.” If, on the 
other hand, the dealer is honest, such a remark will be 
a painful slur, it may make honesty seem scarcely worth 
the keeping in so difficult and cynical a world. 

Taking the long view of their businesses, most shop- 
keepers realize that trade built on confidence will last a 
long while, and that honesty will yield solid yearly divi- 
dends in dollars and cents. Even more important to 
their souls is the knowledge that honesty gives them fine 
values that cannot be bought for money. Their work is 
pleasant; they do not wait nervously until the gulled 
buyer leaves the store; and they can say, “Come in 
again,” without being afraid that the next visit will never 
occur, or will be for the purpose of reproach. 

These are variations on a theme which may be old- 
fashioned. Honesty is an old-fashioned virtue, but it 
has a quality of eternity. No generation has escaped 
paying for the lack of it, and no generation has failed 
to see its value sooner or later. 

We are doubly prompted to call this subject to the 
attention of our high school readers because of a report 
of a recent survey which has come to our attention. It 
was conducted by high school students in a middle- 
western metropolitan school to determine the extent of 
cheating in the classroom among their fellow students. 
Here are some of the results: 

Out of less than 2,000 students taking the test, 1,643 
admitted that they had cheated during their high school 
careers. Ninety per cent believe cheating can not be 
stopped, and barely half think that the situation can be 
improved. With these figures in mind, we've concluded 
that perhaps the high school is the place to begin a 
movement to bring honesty back into its own, 







EN who go down to the sea in ships 

must be brave—especially in these 

times when they risk their lives with 

every voyage in the “commerce lanes” 
of the North Sea. 

The sea held many terrors for men in 
the old days of sailing vessels. Wind and 
wave rose up in wrath to test every sail- 
or’s courage. 

Now a man-made danger strikes terror 
to the sailors of Europe. Explosive 
mines, planted in the North Sea by the 
warring nations, spread danger in the 
paths of the ships of neutral nations as 
well as those at war. 

These are the “sea monsters” of today. 
Within an eight-day period recently 34 
ships were sunk. This is the greatest loss 
on sea that has been suffered since April, 
1917. In that month, German mines 
and submarines sent 430 Allied and neu- 
tral ships to the bottom. One of the 
passenger ships sunk recently is pictured 
below. Another one was the 14,292-ton 
Polish liner, Pilsudski. 


‘ 


Down to the Sea 
in Ships 


Drawing of a German plane dropping 
mine by parachute on English Channel. 


| 
Wide World 


PHOTO ABOVE: This unusual photo 
shows merchant vessels being convoyed 
through a danger zone in British waters. 
These ships, flying flags of British, 
French, and neutral nations, are passing 
through the dangerous waters of the 
English Channel under the protection of 
the British navy. The ships travel with 
their lifeboats swinging from their davits, 
ready for instant use in case of an attack 
by an enemy raider, or in case a mine is 
struck. 


PHOTO BELOW: Sent by radio from 
London, this photo shows the sinking of 
the Japanese liner, Terukini Maru, off 
the English east coast on Nov. 21. She 
struck a mine, and went down in sight of 
spectators along the coast. The Japanese 
officers and crew of 181 directed the res- 
cue work in their own lifeboats. All 
hands were saved, including the 28 pas- 
sengers aboard. One of the lifeboats is 
shown in the radio-photo. A rescue ship 


stands by. 
Acme 
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German Mines Blast Shipping; 
Allies Tighten Sea Blockade 


In a speech at Danzig last Septem- 
ber, following the close of the swift Po- 
lish campaign, Adolf Hiter threatened 
to use a “new weapon” on Britain and 
France if they did not make peace. Last 
week a record-breaking total of over 30 
British, French and neutral ships were 
sunk by German mines in the North Sea. 
Observers wondered if Germany were 
using a “new weapon”—a special mine— 
in an effort to blockade Britain and 
starve her out. 

In a world-wide broadcast—the first 
made since he announced on September 
$ that war had come—Prime Minister 
Chamberlain said Germany’s “new 
weapon” was a magnetic mine. How 
does this mine operate? It probably is 
laid on the sea bottom in shallow water, 
and explodes when the steel hull of a 
vessel passes near by. (The ordinary 

of mine explodes on contact with 
aship.) The Prime Minister said, how- 
ever, that “we know the secret of the 
magnetic mine and we shall master it as 
we have mastered the U-boat.” He 
added that Britain and France would 
keep on fighting until Germany has 
given up the idea that “might makes 
_ right.” He said that when Hitler was 
defeated a “new Europe” would be es- 
tablished in which all nations would live 

at peace with each other. 
Mine warfare is supposed to be regu- 
led by a law called The Hague Con- 
fention of 1907. It says contact mines 
Ml be anchored under the water, and 
be constructed so they will become 
armless if they break loose and start 
fing around. And all mine fields 
be announced so that neutral ships 

in avoid them. 

Britain charged that Germany’s use 
‘unanchored mines in the shipping 
ines around the British Isles was a vio- 
ation of The Hague Convention. Offi- 
ils also announced the use of another 

“new weapon” by Germany. German 

Saplanes, flying low, parachuted mines 

the mouth of the Thames River. 

Port of London was closed for sev- 

al hours until mine sweepers could 
tar the shipping lanes. 

i reply to the German mine attack, 

tain and France announced that Ger- 

‘exports, as well as imports, would 
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be seized whether carried by neutral or 
Nazi vessels. Germany called the Brit- 
ish-French policy an act of “piracy” and 
said that neutral nations, since they car- 
ried most German goods, would be the 
ones to suffer. The Netherlands and 
Belgium quickly protested to Britain. 
This was natural because these two neu- 
trals handle a lot of German trade. Fur- 
thermore, Germany is reported putting 
much pressure on them. If The Nether- 
lands and Belgium failed to protect 
their own interests against Britain, Ger- 
many might use this excuse to take them 
over. These nations cannot afford to 
offend Germany and they cannot influ- 
ence the actions of Britain and France 
very much. The Allies are too busy 
fighting Germany to worry about neutral 
nations. 


Russo-Finnish Relations 
Upset by Border “Incident” 


Russo-Finnish relations took a turn for 
the worse last week. At press time the 
question of war or peace hung in the bal- 
ance. 

Mass meetings were called through- 
out Russia following charges that Fin- 
nish artillery had fired on Russian 
forces near Leningrad. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment flatly demanded that Finland 
withdraw her troops from the border. 
Resolutions adopted by Russian workers 
and students declared that the Finns 
must withdraw “or we will throw them 
back.” Newspaper headlines shouted: 
“We demand a reply (to Finland) with 
a triple blow.” Reports from Stockholm, 
Sweden, said the Soviet navy and air 
force staged combined maneuvers in the 
Gulf of Finland and Leningrad areas. 

Some observers predicted early action. 
They said Russia had gone too far to ac- 
cept any compromise settlement from 

(Concluded on page 10) 














Shaded areas on the map show where Britain and Germany have planted mines. The 
main British-German mine field is in the North Sea. German “wild” hored. 

mines have sunk many ships in the area between Dover and Calais. German mines, 
parachuted into the Thames River estuary, closed that waterway several hours. 
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Long Study of Youth Problems 
Stresses Vital Need for Jobs 





The United States Government must 
provide jobs for young people who can- 
not find employment in private business. 
This is the conclusion of the American 
Youth Commission, which has complet- 
ed a four-year study of youth problems. 
The Commission is not a Government 
agency. It is composed of educators 
and businessmen, and is headed by 
Owen D. Young, retiring chairman of 
General Electric. Other prominent mem- 
bers of the Commission, whose names 
give added importance to its findings, 
are: Robert E. Wood, chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company; Henry I. 
Harriman, former president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Comerce; Matthew Woll, 
vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Clarence A. Dykstra, 
president of the University of Wisconsin. 

Continued improvement in business 
during the past six months has given 
more people jobs. The Social Security 
Board said last week that 308,422 peo- 
ple had obtained jobs during October. 
War orders from Britain and France are 
expected to put more men to work in 
coming months. But will these business 


gains provide jobs for American youth? 
The Youth Commission is not very op- 


timistic. 

“Not even a war boom” can supply 
enough jobs for our unemployed youth, 
the Commission says. “Most optimistic 
estimates indicate that war orders in this 
country will create but 2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 new jobs.” Youth unemploy- 
ment, it adds, approximates 4,000,000 
between the ages of 15 and 24—or one- 
third of the estimated total of 11,000,000 
unemployed. 

What can be done to solve this prob- 
lem? The Commission wants the Gov- 
ernment to start a special public works 
program to provide jobs for 4,000,000 
young people. A start already has been 
made. Since 1933 the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps has given over 1,000,000 
youths employment in several hundred 
camps scattered throughout the country. 
The CCC could be expanded. The 
National Youth Administration has pro- 
vided work through high schools for 
students who need financial aid. This 
a ee could be expanded. The NYA 

as built about 600 shops where youths 
learn to be carpenters and mechanics, 
and are paid a small wage each month. 
These shops keep youth busy and build 
up their self-respect. Idle youth, like 
idle mechanics, get rusty and become 
worthless. The Youth Commission wants 
the Government to lend a he}ping hand. 

The Commission admits that its pro- 
gram will cost money. It hesitated to 





recommend more spending at a time 
when people believe the Government 
should cut expenses and try to balance 
the budget. Officials hope that better 
business will bring a rise in tax collec- 
tions which, if combined with less 
spending, may bring a balanced budget 
and avoid an increase in taxes. At the 
same time, however, the Government 
plans to spend more money on national 
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defense. Few people object to these 
expenditures in view of the European 
war. But the Youth Commission believes 
that our home defenses—the welfare of 
our youth—must be strengthened, too. 
“Action is imperative for the national 
welfare,” it says, “because of the danger- 
ous effect on American youth of wide- 
spread unemployment, plus the strain of 
the present war... . 

The cartoon on this page should be 
studied in connection with the following 
comment on the Youth Commission re- 
port by Raymond Clapper, New York 
World-Telegram columnist: 

“This idle youth group . . . means 
everything to the future of America. 
These are the victims of our failure to 
provide work for all in a land of groan- 
ing abundance. They are the ones whe 
can properly question whether democ- 
racy is worth preserving. (See Problem 
of Democracy, page 18-S.) They are 
the ones who will be living in this coun- 
try after the rest of us have gone. And 
our system hasn’t done very much for 
them in the last 10 years. Don’t forget 
that those were youths out of work, dis- 
gusted with chaos and depression, who 
marched on Rome behind Mussolini and 
who became the thugs of Hitler. .. .” 





Safeguarding Health 


Following up these recommendations, 
the Committee also made public an im. 
portant report on the health of Amer. 
ican youth. It pointed out that that 
millioris of youth suffer every year from 
bad teeth, poor eyesight, nose and 
throat infections, and more serious ills. 
“The efficiency and soundness of the 
nation are weakened by failure to bring 
the physical condition of our young peo- 
ple—and of the whole population—to 
the highest practicable level,” the Com- 
mission said. “The nation learned with 
dismay in 1917 and 1918 that a third 
of . . . the men called for army ser- 
vice . . . were unfit for duty, and pre- 
sumably were handicapped to a greater 
or less extent even for civilian life. . . .” 
When ill health reduces the efficiency 
of workers, “society in one way or an- 
other has to pay the bill,” the Com- 
mittee added. 

To provide much-needed medical 
care for youth, the Committee believes 
a nation-wide public health program 
should be launched “on a scale never 
before attempted in this country.” It 
declares that the Federal government 
must supply additional money, because 
state and local governments cannot do 
this job alone. The report suggests that 
schools provide regular physical exami- 
nations and physical training for all stu- 
dents, while agencies dealing with out- 
of-school youth could perform the same 
services for that group. Speaking of 
the costs of medical service, the report 
said, “Ways must be found to bring the 
cost of medical care within the means 
of the large section of the population 
that cannot afford to pay the whole 
Oise et 


Freedom of Speech, Press 
Upheld by Supreme Court 

Before the days of newspapers and 
radio, the printing and distribution of 
handbills was an important way of keep- 
ing the public informed. Handbills 
may not be as important today, but the 
Supreme Court last week upheld the 
individual citizen’s right to distribute 
information in this manner. 

Our highest court declared that local 
laws in Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, and Worcester, Massachusetts, 
which sharply restricted the use of hand- 
bil!s, were a violation of a citizen's 
rights of free speech and press. 

“The streets,” said Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts, “are natural and proper places for 
the dissemination of information 
opinion.” He remarked that the city 
laws gave a police officer the sole right 
to decide what literature may be dis 
tributed from house to house or on the 
streets. This use of police “censorship, 
he added, is a threat to the civil liber 
ties guaranteed in the United States 
Constitution. 
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Seven members of the Supreme Court 
yoted to uphold the use of handbills. 
One member of the Court, Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, dissented. He thought 
the cities should be given the power to 
regulate handbills. There is one va- 
cancy on the Court because of the death 
of Mr. Justice Pierce Butler, 73, who 
had served for almost 17 years. 

The death of Mr. Justice Butler will 

ive President Roosevelt a chance to 
make his fifth nomination to the Su- 

eme Court. This event recalls the 
itter fight in Congress over the Court 
Reorganization Bill of 11937. Through- 
out Mr. Roosevelt’s first term of office, 
a majority of conservatives on the Su- 
preme Court declared unconstitutional 
several New Deal laws, including the 
NRA, and the AAA. Insisting that the 
Court conservatives, led by Mr. Justice 
Butler, were blocking necessary laws, 
President Roosevelt tried to break their 
hold by a bill to increase the member- 
ship of the Supreme Court. 

This plan of the President’s was de- 
feated by Congress in 1937. But since 
then the death or retirement of other 
Justices has enabled the President to 
name, in all, five of the nine Supreme 
Court Justices. The retirement of con- 
servative Justice Willis Van Devanter, 
allowed the President to nominate Sen- 
ator Hugo L. Black to the Court. George 
Sunterland, who retired, was replaced 
by Stanley Reed. Liberal Justice Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo, who died, was re- 
placed by Felix Frankfurter. Louis D. 
Brandeis, another famed liberal who re- 
tired, was replaced by William O. Doug- 
las. Attorney General Frank Murphy, 
former Governor of Michigan, is men- 
tioned prominently as the successor to 
Mr. Justice Butler. 

The appointment of a fifth member 
4 the Court will ~ the President a 
e majority, which is expected to u 
hold the Ney Deal in future Soutien. 


Anti-Trust Drive Seeks to 

Reduce High Cost of Houses 

Assistant A\ General Thurman 
W. Arnold is conducting a nation-wide 
drive against the high cost of building 
houses. Government officials believe 
that the high price of materials and 
labor has stalled building in the past 
ten years. They are confident that a 
revival of housing is the key to per- 
manent business reeovery, and that a 
huge demand for low-cost housing has 
piled up in America. 

A recent WPA housing survey shows 
that small European nations, such as 
Denmark and Sweden, built three-and- 

times as many houses as the 
United States in recent years. The 
survey seems to show that a reasonable 
Merease in building would provide jobs 
for over two million men, and result in 
the spending of four billion dollars on 
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houses. This would do much to revive 
other industries, besides giving the low- 
income groups in America better homes. 

Who is holding back a building 
boom? Arnold, and his workers in the 
Department of Justice's anti-trust (mon- 
opoly) division, intend to answer that 
question. The nation’s anti-trust laws 
prohibit business practices that “restrain 
trade” and force the public to pay un- 
reasonably high prices. For over three 
months, Arnold’s men have been busy 
collecting facts about biulding material 
prices and practices in 25 cities. The 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee (Monopoly Committee), of which 
Arnold is a member, also has delved 
into building problems. (Schol., Oct. 
16, p. 11-S.) One witness, for example, 
told the Committee that ready-made 
concrete was barred from a certain city. 
Labor unions might have barred this 
concrete to protect the jobs of members. 
Or local dealers in concrete may have 
persuaded city officials to ban the ready- 
made material to protect their own busi- 
nesses. At any rate, this ban on — 
material tends to raise prices and dis- 
courage the building of new homes. 

The Arnold drive set off fireworks 
recently when William Hutcheson, vice 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor and head of the A.F.L.’s 
powerful carpenters’ union, was ac- 
cused of violating the anti-trust laws. 
A.F.L. President William Green de- 
nounced Arold and said the anti-trust 
laws were never meant to apply to legal 
labor union activities. Arnold replied 
that certain activities of unions clearly 
were illegal and would be attacked by 
the Government. He listed the follow- 
ing practices: 

1. Union efforts to stop the use of 
improved pape. equipment or chea: 
er methods in order to protect the jo 
of members. He cited union attempts to 
= the use of factory-painted 

itchen cabinets in houses. 2. Efforts 
to compel the hiring of useless labor as 
a means of giving union members work. 
For example, the union rule that a mem- 
ber of the local teamsters union, in ad- 
dition to the driver already on the truck, 
be assigned to accompany each truck 
entering a city. 3. Union deals with 
builders to fix prices and keep out low- 
price competition. 4. “Jurisdictional 
strikes”"—conflicts in which two A.F.L. 
unions may dispute one another's right 
to perform a certain type of work. 

The Government hopes its campai 
will encourage builders and the public 
to oppose selfish policies by labor, and 
also get the public and labor to fight 
unfair builders and dealers. 


At right: 
“House That Cost Too 
Much Jack to Build” 


(Reprinted from the N. ¥. Times) 











Qpuis IS THE MAN WHo 
DOESN'T LIVE IN THE HOUSE 
THAT WASN'T BUILT. 


Gpu's IS THE CONTRACTOR 
WHO WAS NOT ENGACED 
BY THE MAN WHO DOESN'T 
LIVE IN THE HOUSe THAT 
WASN'T BUILT, 


Quese are THe MATERIALS 
WHICH WERE NOT PURCHASED 
GY THE CONTRACTOR WHO 
Was NOT ENCAGED Cy THE 
MAN WHO DOESN'T LIVE 
IN THE HOUSE THAT WASN'T 


WHO WERE NOT EMPLOYED 
TO WORK WiTH THE MATERIALS 
WHICH WERE NOT PURCHASED 
BY THE CONTRACTOR wHo 
WAS NOTENGACED BY THE 
MAN WHO DOBSAN'T Live 


IN THE HOUSE THAT WASN'T 
eviLt, 
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Russo-Finnish Crisis 
(Concluded from page 7) 
the Finns. But the Finns kept cool. 

Premier Aimo J]. Cajander denied that 
Finnish troops had fired on Russian 
forces. Finland suggested that both sides 
withdraw their troops from the border. 
She also asked that a mixed commission 
of Russians and Finns be sent to the 
scene of the reported clash to make an 
official report. The Finnish note added 
that any bow suffered by the Russion 
army have resulted from “accidental” 
firing by its troops during “trench mor- 
tar and hand grenade practice.” 

Finnish officials fear that Russia is 
seeking an excuse to pick a fight. The 
campaign against Finland and “Finnish 
war mongers” in the Russian press has 
been very bitter for over two weeks. The 
campaign started when Finland refused 
to cede vital territory to Russia. (Schol., 
Nov. 20, p. 10, with map.) The Finns 
were willing to grant Russia some islands 
in the Gulf of Finland. Russia said she 
needed these islands to protect Lenin- 

ad and the Kronstadt naval base. But 
the Finns halted discussions when Rus- 
sia demanded a naval base at Rangoe on 
the Finnish mainland. They do not be- 
lieve Rangoe is needed by Russia, and 
they fear that Russian control of this 
territory would menace their independ- 
ence. 

Finns scoffed at Russian charges that 
they wanted to fight their huge neighbor. 

“It might be safer to withdraw the 
Russian trops to avoid incidents,” re- 
marked one Finn after the Soviet de- 
mand had been received. He was sus- 
picious, he said, of Russian accounts of 
the Finnish artillery attack. He said 
this report followed too closely after a 
bitter Seomabiditen of Premie: Cajander 
in the newspaper Pravda. He believed 
the two incidents were part of a cam- 
paign against Finland. 

Russian newspapers accused Britain 
of stirring up the Russo-Finnish crisis. 
The British were charged with “incit- 
ing” Finland to resist Soviet demands for 
naval bases controlling waterways lead- 
ing to Russian ports. But the Finns say 
they are taking orders from no one. 


Byrd Expedition Sails for 
Third Trip to Antartic 
The third Byrd Antarctic expedition 
is now under way. The cutter Bear left 
Boston recently to follow.the Interior 
Department vessel North-Star on a 
12,000 mile voyage to New Zealand and 
then to the Antarctic coast. Rear Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd, veteran of Ant- 
arctic trips in 1928-30 and 1933-35, will 
command this expedition. 
Dr. Paul A. Siple, geographer and 
biologist, and veteran of the other Byrd 


trips, will be in charge of the expedi- - 


tion’s western base at the Bay of Wales. 
Now only $1, Dr. Siple was the young- 
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The large letters on the map indicate claims made on the Antarctric Continent up to 
now by governments or others: (A) Marie Byrd Land, claimed for United States by 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 1928-30 and 1933-35; (B) James W. Ellsworth Land, 
claimed for United States by Lincoln Ellsworth in 1935; (C) Falkland Island De- 
pendency Claim, by Great Britain, 1908 and 1917; (D) Argentina’’s claim, 1939; 
(E) Norway’s claim, 1939; (F) German claim expected because of aerial mapping 
last January; (G) and (K) Austrian Antarctic Territory Claim, by Great Britain, 
1933; (H) claimed for United States by Ellsworth in proclamation dropped from 
the air last January; (J) claimed by France, 1938; (L) Ross Dependency Claim, 
Great Britain, 1923. The new American expedition will do its major work between 
80° and 150° west longitude, in the sector including (A) and (B). No country has 


yet formally claimed this sector. 


est member of the 1928 Byrd expedi- 
tion. He was selected for that trip after 
tests among 600,000 Boy Scouts of 
America, and brought back many speci- 
mens of seals and penguins for the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Congress has appropriated $350,000 
to finance Byrd’s trip, and Richard B. 
Black, Department of Interior represen- 
tative, will be in charge of the expedi- 
tion’s eastern base of operations at Alex- 
ander Land. Why is the United States 
Government interested in this expedi- 
tion? It is anxious to strengthen any 
future claims on Antarctic territory. 
Both Britain and Argentina have 
claimed large areas of this frozen land, 
but America argues that claims to land 
unsettled by people are weak. Perma- 
nent settlement in the Antartic has not 
proved practical, but the United States 


is considering the establishment of semi- 
permanent bases by the Byrd expedi- 
tion. 

Admiral Byrd will work mainly in the 
area between where Australia and South 
America would, if extended, cross the 
Arctic Circle. He has reported coal and 
other minerals under the thick sheet of 
ice covering this region. He also believes 
it might be possible to establish an ait 
route from South America to Australia, 
with a midway landing field in the An- 
tarctic. 

The expedition has four planes, 140 
Malamute huskies, two tractors and two 
light army tanks, without guns. In ad- 
dition, it has a 377-ton “Snow Cruiser. 
The “Cruiser” looks like a huge bus, and 
its front and rear wheels can be raised 
or lowered to help it over crevasses in 
the ice. 
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TOPAZ—THE INVISIBLE PIG 


How He Outwitted the Historical 
Characters and Became a Success 


Written and Illustrated By Glen Rounds 


“ OW, my story,” says Topaz, 

N the Invisible Pig, as him an’ 

Gran’pappy scooped Ice 

Cream from the hollow stump of an 

Ice Cream tree, “goes back to th’ time 
the Spaniards discovered Florida.” 

“Yuh don’t say!” Gran’pappy re- 
marks. 

“Yessir,” says Topaz. “You remem- 
ber Ponce de Leon who was one of 
Columbus’ strawbosses when he dis- 
covered America for the first time? 

“Well, later he was appointed Gov- 
ernor of Cuba. But when it turned 
out to be a very easy job, and profit- 
able as well, Ponce de Leon was laid 
off and one of the Queen’s relations 
was put in his place.” (Such things 
happened even in those days. ) 

“So one day in the early spring of 
1521, Ponce is settin’ in the bunk- 
house worrying about how in tunket 


ing new countries is hard enough on 
a young feller. 

“The King figured that Ponce 
would do the dirty work, discovering 
the country, licking the Indians, dis- 
covering where the treasure was 
stored, and the like. By that time 
he'd be so full of Indian arrows and 
stuff that he’d have to retire and the 
King would not only have a new 


he is going to pay the wages of all =~ 


the flunkeys he has to have to polish 
his swords and hammer the dents out 
of his iron pants and such like, when 
the mail carrier brings him in a letter 
from the King of Spain, all the way 
across the ocean. 

“After inquiring about Ponce’s 
health, and one thing and another, 
the King goes on to say that he’s 
mighty, mighty sorry he had had to 
lay him off, but what with jobs being 
scarce and politics what they are, 
_ just wasn’t much else he could 


“He claimed he'd just about wor- 
tied himself sick trying to think of 
something else, and finally his Favor- 
ite Prime Minister had thought of 
just the thing. 

“For quite some time reports had 
been coming in about a country called 
Florida, up to the north of Cuba, and 
some of the map makers had even 
gone so far as to put it on their maps 
of the new world. Now the King 
allowed as how if Ponce would hire 
him a crew and go up and discover 
this country, which was reported to 
be plumb full of gold and silver, he’d 
be glad to let him be governor there 
as long as he lived. 

“Now the joker in the whole busi- 
hess was this. Ponce was an old man, 
as the King well knew, and discover- 
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Rock Candy Mountain, where flapjacks 
grow on bushes beside maple syrup vines, 
belongs almost exclusivey to dying hobos 
and Legendary Characters. Glen Rounds 
says so, and he should know because his 
grandpappy went there once on the Phan- 
tom Cannonball, a train all hobos know 
about. Once there he met all sorts of Leg- 
endary Characters like Topaz, the Invis- 
ible Pig, and listened to their tall tales of 
wondrous—but impossible adventures. 








“Maybe, later on, he'd even put up 
a hotel and advertise a little for folks 
that wanted to come and take baths 
at fancy prices. Maybe he'd even start 
a little real estate development. 

“So he right away hired him a crew 
of some 70 or 80 strawbosses and a 


And it took a flunkey an hour and twenty minutes to get a straw boss dressed, hang 
all his loose hardware on him and get him lifted onto his horse in the mornings. 


country to collect taxes from, but he’d 
also have another governor's job for 
one of his wife’s relations. 

“But this Ponce de Leon was a 
pretty salty old horse himself, and 
had a trick or two up his own sleeve. 
He'd been doing a little inquiring 
around on his own hook and from 
the Indians he'd heard about a spring 
of water in this Florida country that 
would make an old fellow young and 
husky again, did he just take him a 
bath in it. 

“He figured that he'd outsmart the 
King by getting him a lifetime con- 
tract on the governor job there in 
Florida. Then by taking him a bath 
in the spring of water whenever he 
felt his age creeping up on him, he'd 
make his job about about permanent. 


couple hundred flunkeys of one kind 
and nother and sailed for the coast 
of Florida. 

“Just off hand that seems like a 
pretty big crew for a small job like 
that. But Ponce de Leon was a His- 
torical Character, and so he had to 
have a lot of strawbosses to say ‘Yes- 
sir’ when he spoke. Then the straw- 
bosses figured they were Historical 
Characters, too, so there had to be a 
lot of flunkeys to say ‘Yessir’ to them. 
For, as I say, it was the style. And, 
of course, the flunkeys were ambi- 
tious and wanted to be Historical 
Characters like the rest, so they went 
out into the brush as soon as they 
landed and caught them a bunch of 
Indians to do their work and say ‘Yes- 
sir’ to them. 
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“And so they unpacked their flags 
and started out to explore the swamps 
of Florida, looking for gold and silver 
and the Fountain of Youth. 

“It was good as a circus to see them 
break camp and get under way in the 
mornings. The bosses and straw- 
bosses wore tailor-made suits of iron, 
pants and all, and rode horses. The 
flunkeys wore iron sport shirts and 
leather pants and walked. The In- 
dians wore mean looks and not much 
else. 

“You can imagine what one of those 
iron suits felt like on a hot, steamy 
day. Out in the sun the iron got so 
hot it'd fry an egg. And if mosquitoes 
and red bugs got inside, there was 
nothing to do but just let them go, 
because you cannot slap your leg and 
kill a bug inside a pair of iron pants. 

“So quite naturally there was con- 
siderable complaining about the 
style, both from the fellows that had 
to wear the suits, and the flunkeys 
that had to hammer the dents out and 
polish off the rust from the damp cli- 
mate every morning. 

“But when a delegation went to 
Ponce de Leon to complain, he told 
them that if they wanted to be His- 
torical Characters they'd have to look 
like Historical Characters and there 
were no two ways about it. They 
grumbled some, but went on wearing 
the iron suits, nonetheless, and it took 
a flunkey an hour and twenty min- 
utes to get a straw boss dressed, hang 
all his loose hardware on him and get 
him lifted onto his horse in the morn- 
ings. 

“When all the Iron Men were 
dressed and put onto their horses, the 
flunkeys put on their iron shirts and 
leather pants and started leading the 
horses through the mud with one 
hand while they beat the bushes with 
sticks for snakes with the other. The 
Indians followed along behind, car- 
rying the valises and driving the pigs 
that were taken along for meat in 
case the hunting was bad. 

“As you've already probably 
guessed, I was among that bunch of 
pigs. I looked about like the rest: 
no better and no worse. But deep 
inside me was firm determination to 
be a Success, and that is something 
very few pigs ever think about. 

“So, naturally, I was determined to 
pull a rusty on the Iron Men if I got 
half a chance, and carve me out a 
Successful Career in this new coun- 


“and another thing that gave me 
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GLEN ROUNDS 


ERE’S an autobi hical note by 





Glen Rounds himself. 

“There is not much to tell. I was born 
in South Dakota on the edge of the Bad- 
lands not far from the Cheyenne River. 
One year later I accompanied my family 
to Montana to escape the devitalizing in- 
fluence of the railroad. From then on 
until after the war I helped miy dad run 
horses near the Powder River. One day 
Dad allowed as how Id orter be edu- 
cated, so he took out to catch me. After 
trailing me for something like three 
weeks, using all the tricks he’d learned 
hearing grandpap tell of scouting days, 
he caught me in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota and corralled me in a school 
there for a while. But he soon decided 
I was pure outlaw, so he turned me out 
to the old bunch again. From then on 
there is nothing of importance to tell. 
Learned the bakers’ trade, worked in 
sawmills, logging camps and road camps 
a little. Learned to paint signs and light- 
ning portraits, and how to flip a drag 
without getting thrown under the wheels. 
Sold Dr. Maulsby’s Famous Snake Oil 
and Pain Killer for a time. Wandered 
round from here to yonder seeing Amer- 
ica first. 

“On one trip into New York I slipped 
and wrote Ol’ Paul the Mighty Logger 
for Holiday House. As soon as that was 
over and I realized what I’d done, I tore 
out west to get over it. But a few months 
later I sold out again and wrote another 
book called Lumber Camp. Since then 
I’ve been tol’able busy. After I finished 
the circus banners I was working on then, 
I started for the Ohio River to see what 
I could pick up in the way of tall stories 
from the river men. But I overshot and 
ended up in the gold mines of South 
Dakota. From there I got my idea of 
Pay Dirt, published in 1938. January 
of that year landed me back in North 
Carolina where I accumulated a very nice 
wife. We'll probably spend the rest of this 
winter in New York seeing the sights 
while I finish up my new book of hobo 
yarns (to h~ ~rlished by Holiday House 
in the spring).” 


an advantage over the rest of the pigs 
was the fact that I could talk. That 
is not as strange as it might seem, for 
it is common knowledge that at one 
time way way back, all the animals 
could talk as well as men. 

“While I was growing up in Cuba 
a Voodoo man there had taught me 
the trick of becoming invisible in re- 
turn for helping him out with his per- 
formances. 

“Naturally I didn’t parade my 
knowledge around and about, but I 
often amused myself by thinking of 
the ructions I could raise by speaking 
up some night and saying: “Well, 
Ponce, ol’ timer, how are you feelin’ 
tonight?’—or some such thing. But 
knowing what superstitious fellers 
those Spaniards were, I was pretty 
sure they'd burn me for a witch if I 
did; so I didn’t. I'd watched them 
burn a few Indians, and didn’t care 
much to have it done to me. 

“For a couple of months we slogged 
back and forth through the swamps, 
and not a-smidgin of gold or silver 
did we find, nor any word of the 
magic spring of water. 

“Day after day we waded creeks, 
swam rivers, killed snakes, and fought 
Indians, bugs, bobcats and alligators. 
So many horses were crippled up that 
before long most of the straw bosses 
were having to walk, which is no pic- 
nic in an iron suit. 

“Ponce de Leon was mad because 
he’d found no gold or silver, or even 
the Spring of Water. I was mad be- 
cause I hadn't yet found a good 
chance to get away to start being a 
Success. The straw bosses were mad 
because in spite of the pictures on 
the Florida Hotel folders, there was 
nobody around to admire them in 
their shining iron suits. The flunkeys 
were mad because they had so much 
work to do keeping the rust and dents 
out of the straw bosses’ suits. And 
the Indians, carrying the valises, were 
just plain mad about everything. 

“One afternoon about this time the 
Spaniards captured an Indian much 
older than any they'd so far seen. He 
claimed that he was a very important 
chief, and a medicine man to boot. 
When they asked him about the 
Spring of Water, he says as how he's 
seen it once when he was young and 
full of vinegar, so he didn’t need it 
But now that all his joints creaked 
he couldn't find it, nor could any of 
his tribe, even thouch all the fellows 
were hunting for it. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Bossie Never Heard of the 


Law of Supply and Demand 


Some Facts About 


COW is not a very graceful ani- 
A mal. But she is the “machinery” 
of one of the most important 
businesses in the United States. Milk 
isa big business. Four million five hun- 
dred thousand American farms produce 
over fifty billion quarts of mak each 
year. In 1938, more than three billion 
dollars worth of milk and milk products 
—butter, cheese, ice cream, canned milk 
-were sold in the United States. This 
accounts for one-fourth of the entire in- 
come from farm production in this coun- 
try. In total sales, the milk business 
ranks ahead of the two billion dollar 
automobile business, and the two and 
a half billion dollar meat-packing in- 
dustry. 

Untourtunately, the cow is not an easy 
“machine” to control. She does not un- 
derstand the law of supply and demand. 
This law says that when the supply of a 
product is large the demand will not be 
as strong, and prices will fall. While if 
the supply is reduced, and the demand 
remains strong, prices will rise. When 
an automobile manufacturer finds the 
demand for cars decreasing, he shuts 
down his machines so he won’t have an 
over-supply of cars. But it is hard to 
shut down a cow. She wants to be 
milked twice a day, and she produces 
more milk during the summer months 
than she does in the winter time. 
She does not regulate her supply 
of milk to meet the demand. And 
here is where the farmer’s trou- 
bles begin. He gets between 
three and five cents a quart for 
milk——sometimes nearer three 
cents——and he thinks he should 

et more. The housewife pays 

nine to 16 cents a quart for 


the Price of Milk 


But the average American drinks 80 less 
quarts of milk each year than his mini- 
mum health requirement. This means 
that many children in poor families get 
very little or no milk. ~ Although milk 
remains one of our cheapest and best 
foods, milk prices have remained rather 
high in comparison with other food 
‘a As family incomes dropped fol- 
owing the 1929 business collapse, the 
consumption of milk declined over six 


per cent. 

If prices are so high that they limit 
milk consumption why does the farmer 
insist that he needs higher prices? Does- 
n't he get his share of the consumer's 
milk dollar? And if not, why not? These 
questions bring up the important job of 
getting the milk from the cow to the 
consumer's doorstep every morning. 

The farmer gets up at dawn and milks 
his cows. The milk is cooled to 50 de- 
grees or less, put into ten-gallon cans, 
and delivered to the milk collecting sta- 
tion. There it is poured into glass-lined 
railroad tank cars, or tank trucks, for 
delivery to a pasteurization plant. The 
milk is pasteurized by being raised to a 
temperature of 142 degrees for 30 min- 
utes—to kill dangerous germs—and then 
cooled down to 40 degrees. (This pro- 
cess was named for the famous French 
scientist Louis Pasteur.) Machines then 






put the milk into paper containers and 
glass bottles and it is delivered to gro- 
cery stores and doorsteps. 


Big Business Steps In 

Forty years ago the milk business was 
run by the farmer. He milked his cows 
and peddled his milk direct to customers 
in town. He made butter and hired 
cheese makers. But, today, most cities 
will not allow the sale of milk that has 
not been pasteurized and approved by 
health authorities. Thus the farmer is 
separated from his customers by other 
people who take over the job of prepar- 
ing his milk for sale and delivering it to 
the public. In the past 15 years several 
huge milk distributing corporations have 
organized this industry on a nation-wide 
basis. Large cgrporations, like National 
Dairy and Borden, now control milk dis- 
tribution in most large cities. 

Farmers don’t object to pasteurization 
and other steps taken to safeguard the 
public. But they argue that the big 
milk companies control the supply of 
milk sold in an area and force them to 
accept any price offered. In order to 
bargain on better terms with the huge 
milk companies, the individual farmers 
have organized co-operatives. The co- 
operative collects all the milk of farmers 
in a milk shed and then sells it to dis- 
tributors at the best price possible. » By 
going together the farmers hope to 
match the bargaining power of the milk 
distributing company. Dairymen in the 
Chicago milk shed, for example, belong 
to The Pure Milk Association. (A milk 
shed is the area surrounding each city 
in which dairy farms supplying that city 

with milk are located.) The milk 








milk. She thinks prices are too 
high most of the time. 


The National Drink 
You, as a consumer of milk, 
“should be interested in the price. 
If milk in your city goes up one 
cent a quart your family may 
not get very excited. But if all 
city dwellers in this country have 
to pay one cent more for a quart 
of milk the total increase would 
amount to more than $140,000,- 
000 a year. And even a one cent 
tise in price means a lot to many 





We are told that children 
have a quart of milk a 
day, and adults at least a pint. 
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wagon drivers in Chicago are or- 
ganized in a powerful union. It 
is determined that neither the 
farmers nor the distributors shall 
profit at its members’ expense. 
Finally, comes the consumer 
who pays the milk bill. 

R. H. Markham of the Christian 
Science Monitor describes the four- 
cornered struggle over milk prices: 
“Consumer said, ‘If I have to pay 
more than a nickel a glass I can't 
buy milk for my baby.’ Distributor 
said, ‘I've got to have a penny of that 
nickel or I'll work at a less.” Hauler 
said, ‘I'll let the milk sour on the 
road unless I also get a penny.’ His 








pal, Plant Worker, said, ‘I won't put 
my foot into a single factory without 
my penny, too.’ Farmer said, ‘I can't 
produce milk for the two cents that 
are left, and pay expenses’. . .” 

In 1932 and 1937, and in 1939 
in New York State, farmers or- 
ganized “milk strikes” to block 
the delivery of milk to city bot- 








Darling in N. ¥. Herald-Tribune 


Why we have milk strikes. Farmer objects to “all work 
and little pay.”” Consumer thinks prices are too high. 


tling plants until prices rose. 
Members of co-operatives also 
clashed with independent dairy- 
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men who refused to sell milk at prices 
set by the co-operative. These dates 
rose because of the fact that milk is not 
all sold for the same pricé. Class one 
milk (fluid milk), which is bottled and 
sold in stores or delivered to customers, 
brings the highest price. Milk that can- 
not be used within a few days (Class 
two milk) is made into cheese, butter, 
and other dairy products. It brings a 
lower price. Naturally, all the farmers 
in a milk shed scramble to sell 
most of their milk at the Class 
one price. Farmers unable to 
sell their milk in fluid form 
would cut the price and the re- 
sulting “milk war” would upset 
the industry. The dairymen’s co- 
operatives finally called on the 
state governments, and the Fed- 
eral government for aid in fixing 
fair prices for all milk producers. 
Federal-State milk marketing 
agreements, which now operate 
in the New York and Boston milk 
sheds, have been declared legal 
by the Supreme Court. These 
“equalization” plans allot each 
farmer a share of the fluid milk 
market based on his production 
and average sales; that is, he is 
paid the tiuid price for a certain 

rtion of his milk regardless of 

w it is sold. Producers who 
sell more fluid milk at higher 
prices must share their profits 
with those producers who sell 
more surplus milk for manufac- 
tured products—butter, cheese— 
at lower prices. In this way the 
Federal-State agreements hope to keep 
peace between co-operatives and inde- 
pendent farmers. 


& 


Many distributors, as well as farmers, 
oppose the Federal-State milk market- 
ing agreements. The Johnson Milk 
Company of Detroit, which sells bot- 
tled milk through cash-and-carry milk 
stores, objects to the “equalization” 
plan, which would force it to pay the 
same for Class one—fluid milk—as other 
distributors pay. At present, the John- 
son Company pays independent farmers 
less than they would get for Class one 
milk under the Federal-State plan, but 
a lot more than they would get for Class 
two milk. By purchasing milk at this 
flat rate—instead of by the Class one and 
two system—Mr. Johnson has been sell- 
ing milk to consumers at nine cents a 
quart and is making money. Borden and 
National Dairy charge that he is under- 
paying the farmers and his workers. The 
Federal Trade Commission, government 
agency which studies business practices, 
has defended Mr. Johnson. It says the 
wages paid Johnson Company workers 
compare favorably with those paid by 
other distributors, and that he pays 


farmers a hither »-ice than does the ' 


Michigan Mil Piccucers Association, 
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Fortune magazine, in a recent survey 
of the milk problem, argues that prices 
to consumers could be cut drastically, 
and milk consumption increased if store 
sales of milk were pushed in place of 
home delivery. It cites the Johnson 
Company as an example of how cash- 
and-carry store sales will cut prices. De- 
claring that home delivery of milk is 
costly the magazine says: 

“If fluid milk is five cents to farmers and 





The new two-quart milk container saves money, and 
women will like it for there will be no bottles to wash. 


twelve and a half cents to housewives, then 
with adjustments (cash-and-carry sales in 
stores, etc.) . . . milk can be distributed so 
as to bring the farmer the same five cents or 
better and cost the average housewife from 
nine to perhaps 10 cents at the outside. In 
fact, one large chain of stores is in a position 
to sell milk four and a half cents under the 
average home-delivered price and still make 
a profit.” 

If the above is true, why do dairy- 
men’s co-ops, the big companies, and 
labor unions fight over-the-counter milk 
sales? Fortune gives the following rea- 
sons. 1. Co-ops have seemingly accept- 
ed the distributors’ word for it that the 
distribution costs of milk cannot be low- 
ered without cutting the farmer’s price. 
2. It is hard to understand the opposi- 
tion of Borden and National Dairy since 
they claim to make little profit on fluid 
milk sales. Their big profits, they say, 
are made on milk products. Here may 
be the reason. With their own sales- 
men—the milk drivers—calling on the 
home, the big companies have a rela- 
tively closed market. They are in far 
more competition with other suppliers 
of milk when they sell to storekeepers. 
Furthermore, why should the big com- 
panies push the sales of fluid milk and 


pay farmers the Clauss oue pmeer Al} 
milk not taken fresh by consumers comes 
to these companies as Class two milk at 
a lower price. Then, they tur it into 
milk products and make a high profit, 
3. Finally, consider the opposition of 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union to store 
sales. The men want to keep their jobs 
and they want high pay, so naturally 
they use their influence to keep the 
home-delivery system. 

Borden, as well as the New 
York Times, disputed the For- 
tune conclusions as applied to 
New York City. They pointed out 
that store sales had been pushed 
strongly in New York and al- 
ready accounted for 50 per cent 
of total milk sales. In Novem- 
ber, Sheffield Farms and Borden 
adopted a new system to increase 
milk sales and cut the price. 
They now deliver milk in two- 
quart fiber containers at a saving 
of one cent and a half a quart 
to housewives. There is a chance 
that one-quart families may be- 
gin buying two quarts in order 
to get the saving offered. It 
should be added, however, that 
milk sales will not increase much 
until the low-income groups get 
more money with which to buy 
it. 

The Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation may be 
asked to step in and aid both the 
dairymen and low-income groups 
by getting rid of surplus milk 
supplies. * The FSCC’s food 
stamp plan of distributing surplus prod- 
ucts to people on relief is working well 
in 17 cities. (Schol., Sept. 18, p. 10.) 
Large supplies of dairy products have 
been disposed of by the FSCC and some 
observers want milk added to the list. 
Fortune writes of the Boston milk sta- 
tions, “selling a limited quota of milk 
at five cents to those on direct relief and 
at seven cents to those on WPA, with 
the highly gratifying result that the milk 
consumption of the relief group went 
up about 50 per cent...” 

A recent survey by the Institute of 
Public Opinion shows that 70 per cent 
of the people approve the FSCC food 
stamp plan of selling products to relief 
families, and 57 per cent believe the 
plan should be extended to all families 
earning less than $20 a week. 

Turn to this week’s Problem of Dem- 
ocracy, page 18-S, for another view of 
the milk industry’s complicated prob 
lems. When a nation’s birth rate is i- 
creasing more milk is needed for chil- 
dren. But the American birth rate has 
been declining for several years, and as 
the population grows older less milk will 


be required. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


TIME TO COUNT AGAIN 
By RYLLIS and OMAR GOSLIN 
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VERY ten years our govern- 

ment takes a census. The last 
E census was taken in 1930. So 
when 1940 comes around next month 
it will be time to start taking stock 
again of the population and wealth 
of our country. 

This 1940 census will be a big job. 
It will require a lot of people and 
will mean a great deal of work. For 
it will mean counting every one of: 


Nn fs tt 


132,000,000 people 







170,000 factories 
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3,000,000 business concerns 


All of these millions of people and 
houses and businesses are spread out 
Man area of more than 3,000,000 
Square miles. How in the world is it 
possible to get such a huge task done? 

It can be done only because the 
whole job is very carefully organized. 

Preparations are already going on 
in Washington so that the actual 
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work of census-taking can begin the 
morning of January 2, 1940. On that 
day the censuses of Business, Manu- 
facturing, Mines and quarries will 
start, and it will take six months to 
complete them. Then on April first 
the censuses of Population, Agricul- 
ture and Housing will get under way. 
These will be finished in about one 


month. 


How the Census Is Taken 


The pictures in the column on the 
right will help you to visualize the 
various steps in the process of census 
taking. The entire country has been 
divided into 103 Census Areas with a 
regional manager in charge of each 
area. 

Each of these Area Managers is 
then sent out to direct the training of 
from five to seven District Super- 
visors. For the working unit of the 
census is the Census District and 
there are about 560 of these districts, 
corresponding in general to the Con- 
gressional districts. The 560 districts 
are in turn divided into about 143,000 
enumeration districts, with more than 
120,000 enumerators to do the actual 
work of interviewing and counting. 

Another step in the preparations 
being made for the census is the mak- 
ing of maps. Geographers in the 
Census Bureau have been busy mak- 
ing large scale maps of each of the 
143,000 districts. One of these maps 
is pasted in the portfolio given each 
enumerator, so that he can easily 
identify the district he is expected to 
cover. All changes in the boundaries 
of cities, townships, or wards must be 
carefully checked in order that the 
information furnished to the enumer- 
ator will be as up-to-date and ac- 
curate as possible. 


Recording the Information 
When the schedules or information 


blanks have been filled out by the 
enumerators and checked, they are 
ship to the Census Bureau in 
Washington. The information on 
each individual schedule is trans- 
ferred to cards which are then 














$60 District Supervisors are trained 
by 103 Managers in census procedures. 














Geographers make large scale maps 


of each of the 143,000 districts. 











There are 121,000 Census enumerators. 
Enumerators get information. To do 

















this it is estimated that they ask seven 
billion questions and travel a total dis- 
tance equal to a thousand times around 
the world. 














The punch cards on which the informa- 
tion is recorded would make a belt reach- 
ing nearly twice around the world. 






































This vital information is released to 
businesses, schools, scientists, research 
workers, statisticians, Chambers of Com- 
merce in monthly bulletins. 
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punched so that electrically operated 
machinery can sort and tabulate the 
information in any classification de- 
sired. These punch cards are a good 
deal like the music roll used on a 
player piano. 

More than 326,000,000 cards, rep- 
resenting a total of two million 
pounds of paper, had to be punched 
for the 1930 census. All of these 
cards had to be. handled more than 
once during the work of punching, 
tabulating and verification, so .that 
the operations were actually equiva- 
lent to the handling of 4,700,000,000 
cards once. 

Some of the tabulating machines 
can digest 400 cards a minute. The 
first one of these amazing machines 
was invented at the time of the 1890 
census by a man in the Census Bu- 
reau named Herman Hollerith, who 
is now tamous as the father of ma- 
chine tabulation as it is used all over 
the world by governments and busi- 
ness firms to record large statistical 
jobs. 

Our Census Bureau has the repu- 
tation of being the greatest statistical 
organization in the world. In fact, no 
other nation compiles so much statis- 
tical information in so efficient and 
systematic a way. 
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WHAT THE 1940 CENSUS WILL FIND OUT 











In the past the chief purpose of the 
census was to measure the growth of 
the country in terms of population, 
area and natural resources. Such in- 
formation was important while the 
country was expanding and being 
settled. But in recent years there has 
been less change in the size of the 
population and no change in area. 

Therefore, the 1940 census will 
not be so much concerned in count- 
ing noses as in gathering a variety of 
information which should throw light 
on all sorts of social and economic 
problems such as unemployment, 
wages and salaries, markets for busi- 
ness, housing, education, debts and 
mortgages, farmers’ crops and in- 
comes, and so on, Let's see exactly 
what information each of the six cen- 
suses will obtain. 


The Population Census 

When the enumerator comes to 
visit your house he will not only ask 
how many people live there. He 
will ask how long the family has 
lived there and where they lived 
five years ago. The answers to 
this question will furnish information 
about the movement of people from 
one part of the country to another as 
well as between country and city. 

People will not be asked, as they 
have been before, whether they can 
read and write. Instead they will be 
asked how far they went in grammar 
school, high school or college. 

In addition, the enumerator will 
ask about the occupation of all wage- 
earners, whether they are employed 
or unemployed, how many hours they 
work per week, and how much they 
have received in wages or salary dur- 
ing the past twelve months. 

By the time the enumerators have 
asked 200 questions about every one 
of our 33,000,000 families, they will 


ee 
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have asked over seven billion ques- 
tions. 


The Housing Census 

From the housing census we shal] 
get a pretty good picture of the kind 
of houses in which Americans live, 
how many families own their own 
homes and how much people have to 
pay for the roofs over their heads. 

Every owner will be asked twenty 
questions including the following: 
how old is your building? how many 
rooms are there? what conveniences 
does the house have? do you own a 
radio? is there a mortgage against it? 
how much do you consider it to be 
worth? what is the rental value? 


The Farm Census 

Much valuable information will be 
secured about the farmer and his 
problems as a result of the Farm Cen- 
sus. Farmers will be asked about the 
nature and size of their crops, about 
their livestock, about their machin- 
ery, as well as.about their income. 
Shifts in variety of crops and classes 
of livestock will be noted and special 
attention will be given to new crops. 

Careful distinction will be made 
between the various types of farm- 
labor so as to show the extent of fam- 
ily labor, and the number of regular 
hired hands, day laborers, and piece 
workers. Enumerators will also seek 
information about part-time farmers 
—even people who live in the suburbs 


and raise their own vegetables. 


The Census of Manufacturers 

From manufacturers the enumera- 
tors will try to find out about the total 
plant equipment, about the number 
and classifications of employees, 
about the salaries and wages of those 
engaged in manufacturing, and about 
the incomes of those employed in the 
work of distribution. Particular atten- 
tion will be given to the amount of 
expenditures for new plant and new 
equipment. 

About 200,000 establishments will 
be interviewed. Of these 50,000 are 
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EACH FIGURE 50,000 SEPARATE BUSINESS UNITS 


WHAT THE BUSINESS CENSUS WILL COVER 
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in the food field, 25,000 in textiles, an- 
other 25,000 in printing and publish- 
ing, and the rest in miscellaneous 
products. 


The Census of Business 

The chart opposite shows the vari- 
ety and number of businesses that 
will be covered by the 1940 Census. 
The count will include both whole- 
salers and retailers, as well as other 
types of business concerns. The Cen- 
sus will cover business operations 
during 1939. 
' The questions that will be asked 
have been formulated after months 
of conferences and are designed to 
provide the most comprehensive in- 
ventory of business ever undertaken 
in this country. The enumerators will 
ask business men the cost value of 
their stock on hand at the beginning 
and the end of the year, the total sales 
with a detailed breakdown of com- 
modities, the amount of goods sold 
on charge accounts and on the in- 
stalment plan, and how much the cus- 
tomers still owe at the end of the 
year. They will also find out when the 
business was established and how 
long it has been in the hands of the 
present owners. Facts will also be 
gathered about the thousands of self- 
employed business men who operate 
thousands of one-man or one-family 
stores and shops all over the country. 


A special study will be made of 
sales finance companies in order to 
get further light on the problem of 
consumer debt. 


The Census Is Important 

To Economists who make constant 
use of all the facts about production 
and consumption, about retail dis- 
tribution, about resources, about 
sales and finances. 
To Sociologists who are interested 
in the wealth of information assem- 
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SHIFT FROM RURAL TO URBAN POPULATION 
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bled about population, racial groups, 
birth and death rates, migration from 
one part of the country to another, 
unemployment, payrolls, occupa- 
tions, seasonal employment, and so 
n. 
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To Bankers and Credit Managers 
who use census facts in connection 
with problems of finance and credit 
for both producers and consumers. 


To Business Men who use the find- 
ings of both the Population Census 
and the Business Census: in order to 
compare their own record with the 
total records for their lines of busi- 
ness and for their communities; in 
order to analyze possible markets and 
thus determine sales policies and ad- 
vertising budgets; in order to plan 
new investments and arrange credit 
from banks and sales finance com- 
panies. 


To Chambers of Commerce who 
have used Census reports to show 
the advantages of their cities for cer- 
tain types of business and industry. 

To Newspapers, Magazines and 
Radio Stations who use the informa- 
tion furnished by the Census to mea- 
sure the extent of their circulation 
coverage and make plans to increase 
it. Newspapers and magazines also 
draw heavily upon the Census statis- 
tics in the preparation of copy for 
publication. 

To Manufacturers and Advertising 
Agencies, who can increase sales by 
studying the data about population 
by age, section, and income, and thus 
estimate the potential marfet. They 
can also analyze the sales data for 
products similar to their own and thus 
visualize further possibilities for sales 
campaigns. 


HIGH & LOW PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POPULATION 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 
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Pictorial Statistics 


America is marching toward “middle age.” As the line of 
older people gets longer, pension demands will increase. 
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Survey Graphic 


Fewer new schools will be needed as the number of children 
declines, but educational facilities must be improved. 


Acme Acme 


A Look Ahead 


The first ten articles of this series have outlined the Esen- 
tials of Democracy—the rights as well as the duties of citizens 
under a democratic government. Now, we shall examine the 
Problems of Our Democracy with this question always in 
mind: “How can the critical problems facing the American 
people today be solved without tossing overboard any of the 
Essentials of Democracy. 

Dictatorships, for example, boast of having solved the prob- 
lem of unemployment while democracies continue to flounder 
around. Dictatorships have abolished unemployment by put- 
ting men in the army or compulsory labor camps, and driving 
women out of business life and back to the kitchen. We don’t 
want to do it that way. Why? Because Number 2 on our list of 
Essentials of Democracy states: “Democracy must promote 
the ‘general welfare’ while preserving individual liberty.” 

A word about Problem 11: Our Changing and Aging Pop- 
ulation. Scientists in their laboratories work with chemicals 
and test tubes. In our laboratory of Democracy we work, not 
with lifeless chemicals, but with human beings—living people. 
It is natural, therefore, that a population study should head 
our list of the Problems of Democracy. 


toward the day when it will be a Nation in wheel 
chairs. There is time yet to face and solve the 
problems of an aging population. 
Take a look at the two charts on this page and read Stuart 
Chase’s vivid explanation of what is happening to our schools, 
as well as the whole nation: 


What Has Happened 

“There are more than a million empty desks in our ele- 
mentary schools this year. The 1930 enrollment was 21,300,- 
000; it was 20,000,000 in 1938. If present trends continue, 
by 1960 there will be 10,000,000 empty desks in schools 
and colleges. But the army of people over 65 will be 8,000,- 
000 greater than it was in 1930.” 

For over 200 years our population grew at a world record 
rate. It was 3,900,000 in 1790. Today, it is approximately 


D get excited. The United States is not rushing 


One reason why the population will decline in the future. 
The family (below) is considered very large today. But 150 
years ago it would have been rated “average” size. At left 
is a picture of the “average” American family of today. 
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11. POPULATION PROBLEMS 





Youthful America is gradually becoming a “middle- 
aged” nation. What problems does a changing popu- 
lation bring, and how shall the nation solve them? 











130,000,000. But our population is growing more slowly 
now. It may reach its peak under 160,000,000 in 1975. 
After that, and maybe sooner, the population will remain 
stationary (have a balance of births and deaths and immi- 
gration), or perhaps decline to 140,000,000. 


How Nations Grow 

An excess of births over deaths, and an increase in the 
number of immigrants entering a country cause the popula- 
tion to rise. During the 1800's the American birth rate was 
high. The average family had 7 or 8 children. When the 
birth rate started to decline after 1850, the increase in immi- 
gration took up the slack. Between 1820 and 1920 no less 
than 33,000,000 immigrants came here from Europe. But 
in the 1920's immigration declined sharply; the birth rate 
continued to fall; while the death rate also dropped. 

Fewer babies are born each year. Those who are born 
live longer. In 1789 the average person lived about 35 years. 
Better medical care, more food, etc., have increased our 
lifé span to 60 years. Experts believe that by 1980 the 
length of life will be about 70 years. 


“Gloomy” Dr. Malthus 

In 1798 Thomas Robert Malthus took a look at conditions 
in England and made this prediction: “A nation’s population 
tends to double every 25 years. Man cannot double his 
supply of food every 25 years. Therefore, the world faces 
starvation unless wars, disease, and a lower birth rate cut 
down the total population.” Machines have helped man 
defeat starvation. But we have run smack into many other 
problems that may prove more difficult to solve than the one 
presented by Dr. Malthus. 


Problems We Face 

Business and industry have kept up with the growth of 
population. But what happens to factories geared to supply 
an expanding population when that population stops expand- 
ing? An older population will need less food, clothing and 
similar goods than did a rapidly growing one. Instead of 
selling goods to an expanding population, business must 


A rapidly_growing population, like a growing boy, needs a 
larger amount of food and clothing each year. But an 
older population will require less food, and a smaller supply 
of clothing, such as the man (below) is purchasing. 








reach the low-income groups, which have been unable to 
buy all the goods they need. 

As the population grows older it will tend to become more 
conservative,—except that there will be a stronger demand 
for old-age pensions. The extravagant “Ham and Eggs” and 
Bigelow plans were beaten in the California and’ Ohio elec- 
tions, but they will be back as more old people search des- 
perately tor security. (Schol., Nov. 20, p. 11-S.) 

The problem of “jobs after 40” may gradually solve itself. 
As people get older industry will be unable to enforce its 
rules for hiring younger workers. We cannot wait, however, 
for time alone to solve our problems. Older workers must 
be given jobs now. Both young and old workers must be 
trained to perform other tasks. And those too old to work 
must be given pensions. Number 10 of the Essentials of 
Democracy (Schol., Nov. 20, p. 11-S) outlines America’s job. 


THE WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
“Democracy respects the rights and personality of 
the individual citizen. ‘The state is made for man, 
not man for the state.’ But the individual has defi- 
nite responsibilities toward the society which pro- 
tects him.” 

The construction of new schools will slow down as the 
number of children of school age decreases. Less money 
will be spent on buildings. But more money will be needed 
to expand adult education. People who left school 20 years 
ago find themselves in a rapidly changing world. Adult 
education classes must help them understand this new world. 
We may have fewer schools in the future, but they must be 
better. “What we call ‘democracy’ can be brought nearer,” 
adds Stuart Chase. The school’s place in the Essentials of 
Democracy was disoussed in Scholastic, Nov. 13, p. 16-S: 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 
“Every person must have opportunity to develop 
his talents to their full capacity. ‘On the diffusion 
of education among the people rests the preserva- 
tion of our free institutions.” 





What is this golfer doing here? This picture merely points 
out that, as our population gets older, more leisurely games, 
such as golf, will gain in popularity over tennis, handball, 
and other more strenuous sports. 
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Finnish-Soviet Crisis 
History of the Finns Shows Them to Be a People 
Long Devoted to Independence and Democracy 


FTER imposing her wish for 
“mutual assistance” treaties 


and for air and naval bases 
on the three small Baltic states, Lat- 
via, Esthonia, and Lithuania, Russia 
turned this October to Finland. She 
expressed surprise at the stubborn 
resistance which she encountered 
there. She discovered that she was 
making demands on a country which 
has a large following, not only 
among other nations and their diplo- 
matic corps, but also among the aver- 
age men and women in the streets. 
Finland’s position in the world of 
ideals in a strategic one. This little 
republic of dairymen, farmers, and 
lumberjacks has long been synony- 
mous with progressive democracy. 
It has adjusted its laws to the needs 
of its peasantry; it was the first to 
adopt woman suffrage and was one 
of the leaders in the cooperative 
movement. And its determination 
for independence dates back to the 
twelfth century. 

Last week the pot began to boil 
again when Russia demanded that 
Finland move its troops 12 miles 
back from the border and attacked 
Premier Aimo J. Cajander with a 
rocket display of vituperation. 

We first hear of the Finns under 
their present name in the eighth cen- 
tury. At that time, they were raiding 
the Scandanavian coast. Until the 
year 1157 they continued to appear 
on raiding expeditions along the 
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coast of Sweden; then a sorely-tried 
King Eric marshalled his Swedish 
knights, crossed. into Finland, and 
conquered the Finns. But the Swedes 
recognized in the conquered people, 
a stubborn, solemn unwillingness to 
be governed. In 1581, they made 
Finland a Grand Duchy with a con- 
siderable degree of self-rule. By 
1640, the Finns had equal rights with 
the Swedes in the election of the 
king and the first Diets. They also 
maintained control of their own 
University at Helsinki, the capital 
and chief city of Finland. 

Between 1710 and 1809, Finland 
became the battle ground for a vio- 
lent struggle between Russia and 
Sweden. Peter the Great loosed his 
armies in a cause which outlasted 
his lifetime. A hundred years later, 
armies of Czar Alexander I were 
victorious, but the Russians wisely 
left Finland a Grand Duchy, and 
later permitted the Finns to have 
their own currency, army, and 
senate. When, early in our present 
century, the Russians tried to exer- 
cise a stronger control over the Finns, 
they found that it was too late. 
Locked in their islanded fastnesses 
among their 65,000 lakes, the Finns 
had developed their own culture, 
their own opinions about govern- 
ments, and an unshakeable deter- 
mination to keep their liberty. 

Russian domination of Finland 
ended with the withdrawal of Russia 


Finland’s army has been mobilized as 
the result of strained relations with 
Russia. The troops above are passing 
through Helsinki on bicycles. 


from the World War, and the sign- 
ing of the harsh treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. In that treaty, Finland was 
ceded by the new Bolshevik Govern- 
ment to Germany. But German dom- 
ination was short-lived; it ended 
with the Treaty of Versailles. The 
Allies converted a group of small 
Baltic States, including Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Finland, into 
a “wall” against Russian and Ger- 
man expansion. Finland became an 
efficient and successful democracy. 

Certain factors belonging more to 
the world of ideas than to the 
spheres of economics and _ politics 
have made a warm place for Fin- 
land in the consciousness of the 
American people. Of all the debtors 
that America acquired during the 
World War, only Finland, which had 
borrowed money not for war but for 
revitalization, made her payments 
promptly. Finland found it possible 
to make such payments because the 
economy of the country was in good 
shape. In a country of four million 
people, only 165,000 poor existed to 
be aided by the government. The 
world was hospitable to Finnish 
products. England eagerly received 
44% of Finland’s exports—butter, 
wood-pulp paper, and timber; and 
the United States welcomed 10%. 

The history of this little republic's 
activities since the World War reads 
like a textbook for young democ- 
racies. Finland was faced with both 
Communism and Fascism. In 1917, 
the proletariat in the Finnish cities 
revolted against the landlords; they 
were backed by the Soviet armies, 
and intended to set up a communist 
government; but they were defeated 
by Baron Mannerheim, who saved 
the country from early Fascism by 
refusing to become a dictator. 

When bands of Rightist vigiiantes 
demanded, during these troubled 
times, that Communists no longer be 
permitted to express their views, the 
government put the question to the 
vote of the people, and the Com- 
munists were suppressed by the re- 
sult of the ballot. 

The Finns have been equally ex- 
pert in their dealings with Nazi 
pressure. The Rightist leaders who 
revolted two years later in an at- 
tempt to seize the government were 
tried and imprisoned. 
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The Private Lives of 
Elizabeth and Essex 


An Excerpt from the New Warner Brothers Film 
Based on Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen 


History books have long given us a picture of Elizabeth as a domineering, shrewd, 
yain and wily Queen who cared for little else but power during her long and succese- 
fal reign over England. It was left to a playwright to give us another Elizabeth— 
the Elizabeth who was a woman as well as a Queen. In love with a dashing and 
popular young man who had his eye on the English throne, Elizabeth's story is a 
drama of conflict between her two great loves—the Earl of Essex, and her destiny as 
the supreme ruler of England. 

The accompanying script is an excerpt from the Warner Brothers movie scenario 
just released, The Private Lives of Elizabeth and Essex, based on Maxwell Ander- 
son’s play Elizabeth the Queen. We give you here one of the high points of the play. 
Members of the Privy Council, anxious to get Essex out of the way because of his 

ularity with both the Queen and the people, trick him into leading an army into 
land. Essex, just back from the Spanish wars has made a triumphant entry into 
Lendon, is bursting with success and personal ambition. 

The scene ends on a foreboding note. Although Elizabeth cannot know what 
disaster lies ahead for Essex in the Irish campaign, cannot forsee Essex’s imprisan- 
ment and death on the scaffold at her own order, she seems to realize with dread that 
eventually she will have to make her choice between her love for Essex and her 
desire to remain Queen. 








(On the palace balcony, very close. Essex: 
Aromantic setting. Elizabeth's face in Is this all you wanted? To bring me 
the moonlight is soft and tender; beau- out here and force me to a cowardly 


tiful now.) 


ELIZABETH: 

And you won't tire of me... ? 
Essex: (means it) 

Sweetheart! . . . How could I? 


ExizaBetu: (gently) 
You'd have to say that, wouldn’t you 
. . Pbecause I’m your Queen. And 
so I'll never know, till everyone else 
knows and is laughing at me, when 
I've lost you. 
(Essex starts to speak) 
Wait, sweet . . . let me finish. Please! 
(He takes her hand—holds it to his 
cheek) 
When the time comes, and I seem old 
to you—— 
Essex: (low—impetuous ) 
You're not old! I won't have you 
old... ! 
Euizasetu: (stops his lips with her fin- 
gers ) 
~and you love someone else . . . be 
kind—and tell me! Will you do that? 
Essex: (low—vehement) 
You may kill me if I ever say it! 
ELIZABETH: 
And—love . . . will you let me say one 
thing more . . . that may hurt you? 
Essex: (kisses her hand) 
Anything .. . ! 
Euizasetu: (low and gentle) 
Now that you're back, and safe in my 
heart again, the post I gave you will 
not content you. But, if you hear I 
need a general anywhere, promise me 
you won't ask to go. 
(He withdiaws from her. His voice is 


hard; hostile) 


DECEMBER 4, 19:9 


promise? Are you afraid I'd return 
again in triumph and take your king- 
dom from you? 

EvizaBetu: (gently—conciliatory) 
Not that, dear, no! But there are those 
at court, powerful enemies, who'd 
love to see you gone from me and 
would stop at nothing to trick you into 
disaster. 

Essex’s Voice: (angrily) 
Am I afraid of——? 
She lays her hand placatingly on his 


arm) 


ELIZABETH: 

I asked you not to be angry... 
Essex: 

Not to be angry, when you think I 

can’t outflank such numbskulls as 

Raleigh and his clique? 

Exvizasetu: (shakes her head) 

The things I love in you most—your 

honesty and reckless pride—are what 

they would play upon, sweet. So all 

I ask is... be careful. Surely you can 

do so little for one who loves you so 

well . . . Will you promise? 

(Essex hesitates) 

WaltInc-WomMan’s Voice: 

I crave pardon, Your Majesty ... 

I was bid to tell you the Council’s met. 
Evrzasetu: (nods—turns back to Essex) 

Promise ... ? 

Essex: (low—repentant of his violence) 

I promise . . . 

ELIzaBETH: (smiles) 

Now we must go—and talk of—Ireland 

. . . And remember one thing: You 

must not go to Ireland. 
Essex: (grins) 

There’s a war, love, I’m content to 

miss! 

Exvizasetu: (quick breath of relief; soft- 
ly—face radiant ) 

Thank Heaven for that. I’ve been ter- 

rified lest Ireland might tempt you. 

But since it doesn’t, then what else 

can come between us—— 
Esssex: (deeply moved) 

Nothing . . . ever again. 

(as they kiss—) 

(In the Council Chamber. Elizabeth 
sits in her Chair of State. At the table 
below her are Burghley, Raleigh, Cecil, 
Howard, Coke, Egerton and the other 
Councilors. The guards are at the door, 
etc. Essex sits at one end of the table, 


Elizabeth begs Essex not to let the Council trick him into going to Ireland, for 
she knows that there are powerful enemies in the court who want to be rid of him. 
Bette Davis plays the role of Queen Elizabeth and Errol Flynn portrays Lord Essex. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-20 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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Burghley at the other. Cecil and Ral- 
eigh are close to Essex. Elizabeth is com- 
pletely the Queen now; alert, dignified.) 
ELIZABETH: 
And what about Ireland, my Lord 
Burghley? 
BURGHLEY: 
Tyrone’s rebellion at Ulster is no 
longer a smouldering coal but a run- 
ning fire spreading north to south! 
We must conquer Ireland finally now 
or give over what we have won. 
ELIZABETH: 
Which means... 
BURGHLEY: 
Men! Money! Ships! (glances at 
Raleigh) 
RALEIGH: 
And more than that... a leader. A 
Lord Protector who'll carry fire and 
sword from one end of the bogs to the 
other till there are no more rebels. 
ELIZABETH: 
Who is this leader? 
Ceci: (swaps glances with Raleigh who 
nods: infinitesimally) 
The best we have, Madame—— 
ELIzaBeETH: (impatiently) 
Name him! 
CECIL: 
Unless I am wrong, a proved and able 
General, Lord Essex. 
Essex: (pleased—surprised) 
Thank you—— 
EvizaBetu: (quickly) 
Essex is Master of the Ordance. I 
need him here. Who else? 
(The Council look at each other. 
There is hesitation) 
ELrzaBetu: (angrily) 
Does Ireland have to wait on your 
private bickering, so none of you will 
weaken your party here at court? 
Cecit: (to Raleigh) 
Mav I—-? 
(Raleigh nods. To Queen) 
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Despite Elizabeth’s warning and Essex’s promise, he is easily led into the trap laid by Lord Cecil, Burghley and Raleigh. 


Sir Walter told me before the meeting 
that he would go into Ireland if Your 
Majesty wished . . . 

(The others, except Essex nod agree- 
ment among themselves) 

. . . but we both believe that Lord 
Essex should go with him. 

Elizabeth pricks up, suspicious of @ 
trap. 

Essex: (quickly) 

In what capacity? 

CECIL: 

Leading an equal command. Two 
generals of equal power landing north 
and south and meeting to crush Ty- 
rone. 

Essex: 

Would you have two Lord Protectors 
in Ireland? 

CECIL: 
We thought the name Raleigh as Lord 
Protector—— 

Essex: 
And I under him? 

CEcIL: 

Since your Cadiz adventure ended so 
lamely it seems Raleigh should have 
first place in this. 

Essex: (jumps to his feet. Furious) 
That’s a deliberate insult! 

Cecit: (cooly) 

It’s plain truth. I speak for the good 
of the State. 

Essex: (slams table with flat of hand) 
You lie! You never speak for any cause 
but your own! 

ELIzaBETH: 

Stop this! Instantly! . . . Whoever 
makes you angry has won already, 
Essex. 

Essex: (faces her) 

Must I swallow insults from a clerk— 
a pen-nusher? 

Cecu : (S%"! calmly) 

Well, were you not wrong at Cadiz? 





EssEx: 
That is not for you to say! And if! 
go to.Ireland I'll go as Lord Protec- 
tor—alone! 

ELIzaBETH: 
Will you? I'll have something to say 
about that! 
(Sits again. Pleads) 
Can’t you see what they’re trying to- 

Essex: (blazing) 
I see what Cecil and his friends are, 
plainly enough! White, squeaking 
rats who show their teeth only when 
cornered! Who bow and smile—and 
spend their nights spying, burrowing, 
gnawing the floors and chairs out from 
under us all! 

EvizaBETH’s VOICE: 
Essex! 
Essex: (reckless and defiant) 
But I’m not the gnawing kind, and 
what I think of them Ill throw in their 
faces! They're my enemies because 
they can’t stand power or ambition in 
any but themselves— 

ELIzaBETH: 
Stop it; I tell you! 

Essex: (disregards her) 
—but if I rise it will be by my own 
effort, and not by drav«ing better men 
down through intrigue! 

Coxe: (coldly) 
Intrigue, my Lord? 

Raxeicu: (smoothly) 
Better men, my Lord? 

ELIzaBETH: 
I tell you I will not have this quarrel 
ing before me! Essex, listen—— 

Essex: 
Would you have us quarrel in secret? 
It'd suit them all too well to knife me 
down in the dark! 

Burcutey: (On his feet. Protests) 
Your Me‘estv. this is fantastic! If we 
are to discuss the Trish Protectorate- 
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Essex: 

Do what you like about Ireland! I'll 

wash my hands of it, and gladly! 
Ceci: (smoothly) 

That we don’t doubt. It’s a difficult, 

dangerous job, so how can we blame 

Lord Essex for refusing to risk it? 
(Elizabeth pounds her fat impotently 

ainst her chair arm as she sees Essex 
fall into their trap.) 

Essex: 

What is this that hangs over Ireland? 

Is it haunted? I’ve never even seen 

the place—but I’m no more afraid of it 

than France or Spain or anywhere 
else. 

RALEIGH: (contemptuously) 
Words... ! 

Essex: 

You challenge me to go? 

(to Elizabeth) 

Give me the men I need! Put me in 

command! And if I fail to crush Ty- 

rone take my sword and break it, for 

T'll never use it again! 

ELIZABETH: 
Oh, you fool, you fool, will you listen 
to me——? 

Essex: 

They’ve challenged me! 
EvizABETH: 

It doesn’t matter! You must not go! 

... They're setting a trap for you— 

don’t you see? 
Essex: 

Of course I see that once I'm gone 

they'll try to strip me here at home! 

Ruin me both ways! So I say to them, 

“Try it!” I will go! 

(to the others) 

And I'll return, more of a problem to 

the Cecils and the Raleighs than when 

I went. Mark me! 

BurcHLey: (rises) 

We can hardly refuse this gracious of- 

fer now, Your Majesty. 
EvizaBetu: (grimly sardonic) 

No—I suppose not! 

(to all—abruptly ) 

The Council is dissolved. We meet 

again tomorrow. 
Burcuiey: (to Elizabeth) 

And your decision? 
Essex: 

The decision’s made. I go to Ireland! 
Eurzasetn: (bitterly) 

Yes! Go to Ireland! And go to the 

devil, too! : 

(She rises and the Council, except 
Essex, file out. She sits again, head 
bowed. Essex watches the others go, 
then turns to Elizabeth.) 

She raises her head; looks at him, 

wordless. 

Essex: 

Well... ? 
EvizaBeTu: (dully) 

My court jester once said: “All the 

best fools come from 1} 1--7 bet only 

# greater fool would go there.” You 
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should have my fool's brain and he 
yours. You'd profit by the exchange. 
Essex: (sarcastic politeness) 
I thank your Majesty! 
Evizasetn: (disgusted, beaten) 
Oh, you——! 
(despairingly ) 
What malicious star rose in my sky 
when you were born? I saw them 
draw you into this and tried to warn 
you— 
Essex: (sudden audacious grin) 
Well, why not win in Ireland? 
ELIZABETH: 
No man wins there . . . Ireland’s been 
fatal to every commander who risked 
his fortunes there. Even the cleverest 
of soldiers would find it difficult, but 
you're so dazzled with a chance to 
command an army, you'd lead an as- 
sault on heaven. 


The Private Lives of Elizabeth and Eseex is not all intrigue.and love scenes. This 


you lose, that will divide us . . . 
(low) 
. and if you win,—that will divide 
us, too. 
Essex: (confidently ) 
Y'll win! And nothing will divide us! 
(tender pleading) 
Is it so hard to believe in me? 
EvizaBetu: (smiles—shakes her head) 
No—and I'll even forgive you, if you 
need it. Here... 
(takes ring from finger) 
—my father gave me this ring and told 
me if ever he lost his temper with me 
to bring it to him and he'd forgive 
And once, long after, when he'd tor- 
gotten and was angry, it saved my 
life... 
Essex: 
Darling, if ever you're angry, rings 
won't help. 


picture shows Elizabeth and Essex sitting on the stairs laughing uproariously. 


Essex: (softly—takes a step nearer) 

Heaven is always taken by storm. 
Evizasetu: (relents) 

Robert—I can’t let you go! I'll never 

see you again... 
Essex: 

Foolish fears, my darling . . . Remem- 

ber this—when I return and all turns 

out well—that you felt all would turn 
out badly. 

(comes nearer) 

ELIzABETH: 

Come close—tell me everything will 

turn out well. 
Essex: 

And so it will. 

(Elizabeth holds out her hand; he 
takes and kisses it. She draws him up 
the steps.) 

EvizaBetu: (softly as he sits at her feet) 

Do you really want to go? 

Essex: 

Why, yes—— 

(his arms go around her) 

—and no... 

(kisses her) 

But I’ve said I would—and T will! 
ELIzaBETH: 

It's not too late yet. Remember—if 


ELIzaBETH: 
Yes, but this one would... 
(infinite tenderness——looks into his 
face) 
I'd think of you as you are now... 
and it would. 
Essex: 
I'll take it . . . to remember you in 
absence. 
ELIzaBETH: 
No—take it for a better reason—take 
it because the years are long, and full 
of sharp, wearing days that change us 
into people we do not know . . . 
(She puts the ring on his finger; he 
kisses her fingers over it. Her eyes are 
somber and foreboding.) 
ELIZABETH: 
Lest you . . . and I—who love each 
other now, should wake some morning 
strangers—and enemies—in ‘an alien 
world, far off . . . 
Essex: (low) 
You fear you'll not always love me? 
ELIzaBETH: 
No; that you will not always let me 
love you . 
(Her arms go about him, clinging 
with love and dread.) 
. 
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GEORGE W. WHISTLER 


HE world is well acquainted 

with Whistler's mother. Every- 

body knows her as the digni- 
fied old lady in the cap, who makes 
a multiple appearance in shop win- 
dows on Mother's Day. They know, 
also, that Whistler was an artist, fa- 
mous for this and scores of other 
paintings. Now Albert Parry in his 
book, Whistler's Father, reminds us 
that this gentleman had a reputation 
of his own. Major George Washing- 
ton Whistler earned his right to more 
fame than he has ever acquired. He 
was responsible for one of the great- 
est engineering feats ever accom- 
plished: the building of a great Rus- 
sian Railroad. 

Although he spent his last and 
most fruitful years serving Tsar Nich- 
olas I, he was American. Albert Parry 
tells us that “He was born in 1800 at 
Fort Wayne. His father was an Irish- 
man, his mother English and a 
knight’s daughter. A soldier in Gen- 
tleman Johnny Burgoyne’s army, 
John Whistler was first a prisoner of 
the triumphant Americans. He served 
the army that captured him, and 
named his son after the country’s 
first commander-in-chief. When 
George Washington Whistler was 
three years old, his father took the 
family to Chicago before it was Chi- 
cago. 

“Captain John reached the sandy 
beach of Lake Michigan to found 
and command Fort Dearborn. His 
son grew up in the wilderness of the 
prairie, to leave it for the school- 
rooms and barracks of the Hudson 
River Bluffs, and to return to the 
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WHISTLER’S FATHER 


Albert Parry Writes a Book to Give Whistler’s 
Father Some of the Fame That Has Too Long Been 
Focused Primarily Upon the Painter’s Mother 


shores of the Great Lakes as a young 
officer-surveyor serving a boundary 
commission. The Whistler family 
was as much a part of the frontier as 
coonskin caps, buckskin knees, pali- 
sade tips, and wooden bastions. It 
was amid the heat and snows of the 
prairies and forests that George 
Washington Whistler learned to re- 
sent man’s enemy—space. To con- 
quer space . . . was his self-ordered 
task.” 

In the middle 1820's, the transition 
from prairie surveyor to railroad 
builder was a natural one. Private 
enterprise looked to the army for its 
engineers, and the War Department 
loaned George Washington Whistler 
to the company projecting the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. He went to 
England to observe two new rail- 
roads. When he returned he was 
shifted from company to company 
and track to track, always accumu- 
lating experience and reputation. 
“His fame,” says the author, “spread 
in ever-widening rounds till it 
reached that vague land named Rus- 
sia, and the Tsar sent for him to string 
the wondrous ribbon of iron between 
the Empire’s two capitals, the old 
Moscow and the new Peter's burg.” 


An American in Russia 

The American found Russia or- 
ganized like a great army. Everything 
was military; non-army men did not 
hold posts on the railroad project; 
and Whistler had to be firm to keep 
his head out of “the noose of the Rus- 
sian military collar. Service to the 
Tsar, indeed, but not servility . . . 





The Author 


of Whistler’s Father has had a rare op- 
portunity to study his subject. Albert 
Parry’s own father was a pioneer railroad 
builder in the days of Nicholas I. The 
author, reared in the autocracy of Nicho- 
las II, has matured in the democracy of 
today’s America. In his teens, he was 
caught in the civil war between the Rus- 
sian Whites and Reds, escaped from a 
firing squad, and worked his way to the 
United States as a sailor. He has worked 
as a Western Union messenger, a whole- 
sale diamond salesman, a Hollywood 
publicity writer, an encyclopedia editor, 
and a free-lance author. He received 
his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1937, , 


Seeing his obstinacy, needing his 
skill, they ceased to suggest the uni- 
form. His work was too good; noth- 
ing was to interfere with its smooth 
flow.” 

He found himself faced, too, with 
public horror at the very idea of a 
railroad. “There was fear that the 
puffing monster would prevent cows 
from grazing and giving milk, and 
hens from laying eggs . . . the smoke 
would poison the air, thus killing the 
birds and animals . ... and, should 
the locomotive explode, the passen- 
gers would be torn to bloody pieces.” 

Even during his first Russian win- 
ter, we find him homesick. “He was 
a good talker. At the Galernaya fire- 
side he told of the log schoolhouse 
of his boyhood—how he had walked 
five miles to it daily, through the for- 
ests. These Russian woods were puny 
compared with the hoary giants of 
the American Northwest. And the 
prairies!” He had brought his wife 
Anna and his three children to the 
new land. “His children hung upon 
his every word as he told of the Mid- 
western American plains . . . how 
some had been blinded by the sun- 
and-snow glare and were led by a 
rope through the deep drifts. They 
had lived on parched corn and 
thought it a luxury to have tallow to 
soften the hominy! His country, he 
said, was his children’s country. He 
wanted them to cherish it as a re- 
ligious sentiment wherever they 
might be.” 

The author gives us a pleasant pic- 
ture of the young engineer: “As he 
went around, viewing, comparing, 
criticizing, he could have been taken 
not for the military man and the en- 
gineer that he was, but for an artist: 
his hair in long and curly locks fram- 
ing both sides of the pleasant face; 
his skin white and smooth; his mouth 
delicate despite the energetic set of 
the seemingly thick lips. It was said 
that nearly all, but especially the 
young ones, felt the better for a kind- 
ly word from him. Yet he was @ 
manly man, notwithstanding his fin- 
esse, his attractive expression and 
ways. 

With this pleasant father, a very 
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devoted mother and a lively brother 
and sister, the painter-son of the en- 
gineer spent his most impressionable 
years in a new land. We geta glimpse 
of their family life in the Russian cap- 
ital: “The Whistler apartment faced 
the Academy of Fine Arts, on the 
island site of Neva. It was Monday 
in April of 1845 that Jimmie, now al- 
most eleven, began his study of draw- 
ing at the Imperial Academy. Sitting 
at her window Anna (the mother) 
was daily comforted by the thought 
that Jimmie was enjoying his lessons, 
that he was not lost or lone, for he 
stood next in his class to a youth of 
sixteen, who, being English, noticed 
the boy in a friendly way.” 


How Russia Built a Railroad 
Perhaps the most vivid sections of 


Albert Parry's book are those which 


—S a re ae _ oe ~~ a 
A painting by Vasily Perov from “Whistler’s Father” (Bobbs-Merrill) 


course of his labors. Early in 1843 
the main survey was completed. All 
was well. Winter was retreating. 
Even before the last of the snow 
melted away, contingents of serfs 
slowly moved from the western prov- 
inces to dig the line. They walked 
toward Moscow and St. Petersburg 
along the ill-starred route once taken 
by Napoleon. The road was no 
smoother in 1843 than in 1812.” 
The task of building a railroad 
without modern machinery, through 
swampy land and in the short time 
demanded by the Tsar, was a man- 
killing job. Most of the laborers were 
Russian peasants, although there 
were a few Polish captives in the line. 
“All summer long, by the thousands, 
in their string-laced best-shoes, in 
their tattered kaftans, they came or 
were driven to the work. Their skill 


Russian peasants find a railrozed locomotive a wonderful and awe-inspiring sight. 


deal with the actual building of the 
Russian Railroad—the appalling sac- 
rifices that were demanded of the 
Russian peasantry in the laying of 
every foot of rail. 

George W ashington Whistler knew 
at once that the new road was a mam- 
moth job. Slander, scandal, and graft 
were always just behind him. The 
foes of the railroad circulated such 
evil rumors as these: “The two sur- 
veying parties got lost in the woods 
and cannot find each other. The lines 
of the two directions will not meet— 
they were drawn wrongly. Bottom- 

marshes have been encountered. 
Rails will never be laid. There will 
be no railroad!” Because he did not 
Russian, he heard none of these 
Tumors. “He calmly pursued the 
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as diggers was far-famed. Armed 
with spades, they went all over Rus- 
sia’s plains” to discharge their obli- 
gations to their landlords who had, 
in many cases, literally sold them into 
temporary slavery to the railroad 
contractor. They worked to pay their 
rent—“and perhaps to bring a few 
roubles for their own or their fam- 
ilies’ subsistence . . .” 

“On this railroad they worked four- 
teen hours a day. Often they were 
deprived of their Sunday rest. Their 
food was bad: bread so hard that it 
had to be broken with axes; un- 
washed, rotted, small potatoes; a mite 
of other vegetables; still less salt . . . 
Once, when they were given fresh 
beef, an official gravely reported that 
they were unaccustomed to suci: deli- 


cacy and might fall ill. Men lived in 
sod-huts, tents, jerry-built wooden 
barracks and shacks. They slept on 
the ground. The rarer, more solid 
log houses were used as hospitals but 
lacked equipment and cleanliness.” 

The wretched condition of railroad 
workers did not exist in Russia only. 
The author quotes a passage from 
Thoreau, discussing our own Ameri- 
can railroads: “Did you ever know 
what the sleepers (ties) are that un- 
derlie the railroad? Each one is a 
man, an Irishman or a Yankee man. 
The rails are laid on them, and they 
are covered with sand, and the cars 
run smoothly over them. They are 
sound sleepers, I assure you. And 
every few years a new lot is laid down 
and run over; so that, if some have 
the pleasure of riding on a rail, others 
have the misfortune of being ridden 
upon. 

In 1847, Whistler was certain that, 
in spite of rising difficulties, the Rus- 
sian Railroad would be complete 
within two years. Those two years— 
the last of George Washington 
Whistler's life—were also fatal years 
for the imperial system of govern- 
ment in Russia. A revolution in 
France caused international tension, 
and swept hordes of diggers from 
their miserable life on the road to 
their own more wretched existence 
in the camp. There were Russian 
peasant uprisings. Unseasonably hot 
weather brooded over the lengthen- 
ing tracks. An epidemic broke loose; 
in six weeks fifteen thousand persons 
in Petersburg alone died of cholera. 


Whistler's father, too, joined the 
company of Thoreau’s “sleepers” be- 
fore his work was completed. He fell 
sick with cholera ... When Anna 
and Willie came, they found him 
without strength and with little hope. 
The long labor, the disease, the ex- 
posure to years of bad weather all 
combined to make him another mar- 
tyr to the bright iron highway. The 
grateful Tsar offered a place for his 
two boys—Willie and the promising 
young artist, Jimmie—in the page's 
school of the Russian Court; but the 
mother, remembering her husband's 
talk of the Northwestern prairies, 
said that they were free men and that 
America was their true home. James 
went on with his painting: “Russia 
was fast becoming but a memory. 
To him, it would always be a dimly- 
remembered but sharply-felt dream, 
a-never-ending reservoir of peculiar 
twilight tones and haughty altitudes.” 
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NCONVENTIONAL in form 

and honest in ideas, the follow- 

ing poems have the freshness 
and interest of modern things. One con- 
tributor has asked me a hard question— 
how I can tell whether a poem is honest. 
Perhaps I cannot. But I present these 
poems as a pearing to me to express, 
more than do many, the honest convic- 
tions and perceptions of the writers. 


The first three contributions are by 
writers new to the Round Table. I like 
the clear, quickly sketched pictures of 
“Falling Rain” and its connotative qual- 
ity. All of today’s poems are rich in pic- 
tures, however. 


Of Patience 


Often I have seen your world— 
Satin chambers with tufted carpets, 
Women drifting in fluid silk, 
Insipid tea in rosebud porcelain, 
Tepid and sweet to the lips. 


Pianos that trickle like dripping water, 
Laughter that ripples at nothing, 

And light subdued on smooth blue velvet-— 
All these things I once loved. 


But I want sky 

And froth of rolling clouds, 

Its whiteness etched on turquoise 
Curved across a bluer sea, 


A black zigzag of rocks 

And cliffs whiplashed by spurt of wave 
That stains the tarnished rock with salt, 
And breakers that cut the sand-spit, 
Crushing the granules of sand on the rocks, 
Gouging the boulders with fissures. 


You have passed this world, 
You have called it great in passing, 
What do you know of its greatness? 


Have you climbed the cliffs of the sea, 
Cut with the wind and sand-grit? 
Have you pressed against the sea? 


You do not know my world, 

I cannot take you there, 

So I must wait and sip your wine, 

Tepid and sweet to the lips. 
Kenneth Lewars, 17 
Landsdowne (Pa.) High Schook 
Lincoln Atkiss, Teacher 


Falling Rain 
I have watched birds 
blowing over the sky 
like torn leaves. 


And I have watched poplars 


sweeping black boughs 
over the clouds, 


All day in the garden 
the rain on the terrace 
Spatters on the wet 
sodden leaves. 


But I have seen other 
Novembers of cold 
falling rain. 
Kenneth Lewars 


Prairie 


This is the prairie: 

A famished creature 

Tearing with bony fingers 
At the very things 

Which feed upon her breast, 


This is the prairie: 

Forgetting the anguish 

Caused by rainless nature, 

She flings her verdant locks 

Into the breeze. 

Mariam Newhall, 17 

Fort Benton (Montana) High School 
Miss Ila Grace Hagie, Teacher 


The last five poems are by writers 
whose contributions I have long been 
glad to publish. 


Perhaps 


I wonder what the oldest angel, 

housekeeper of the sky; 

making the rounds at night 

from star to star, 

thinks as she pauses there, 

north of the moon, 

watching me kneeling here, 

small in the dark. 

I wonder if an old, old angel, 

hearing my prayer 

(not to be good but just 

not to be bad) 

could settle her halo 

and understand. 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland, 16 
London High School 
South Jacksonville, Florida 
Miss Grace C. Hoag, Teacher 


Patriot 


The sound of your name 
is my national anthem, 
and when I think of you 
flags fly! 
Elizabeth Anne McFarland 


Conclusion 


Cling to the cold fact; refuse all else. 
Ponder the rhythm of the universe in light- 


years. 
Measure the flux of the river in inches. 
These are things we can reason, 
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writing, the best of which will be pub. 
lished in the Round Table. Comment 
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The monk in his cubicle with his endless 
thanatopsis 

Puts God on a page, and has all eternity 

Running its ordered course ia a room not 
ten by ten. 

In this brief history of life and death and 
chance, 

Reach not too far, or your hands will retura 
empty, 

And your eyes wil! fill with tears. 


Robert Burns Begg, Jr., 17 
Mount Hermon School 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 


Old World Vignettes 


Acrid is the taste of brass clappers 

To the tarnished mouths of temple bells; 
Whose morning orisons, released, 
Dance lightly on white village roofs. 
Down the scarp the simple symmetry 
Of sea and sail and one 

Bent searcher after shells 

Offer belying proofs 

Of life's fidelity. 


A patriarchal skull-cap 

Nods above a cropped white beard, 
From crumbling, stucco gargoyles 
Sounds the flap 

Of white dove-wings in veered 
Flight down turreted walls. 


Near sun-steeped vats 

A laden donkey gapes 

While girlish limbs 

Are richly purpling 

From pounding out full grapes. 


Old men pursue 

A sidewalk game of chess, 
Their amber wine is warm 
And shot with shafts of sun 
Which effervesce. 


Robert Burns Begg, Jn 


After All Is Said 


Only the earth is constant. 

Sing me a tetrastich 

Of women and wine; 

I will answer, “only the earth!” 

She is my hope and my consummation, 
And when the days have outstript 
Me in our measureable race, 

Here will find my final betrayal, 

My definitive end. 


Robert Burns Begg, i 
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Paseo High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


SISTr®R M. MADELEVA 


figure than a nun. Abandon- 
ing the common ways of hap- 
piness —— personal freedom, social 
pleasures, love, marriage, children; 
submitting to a rule which prescribes 
her daily schedule, her clothing, her 
physical surroundings, even the pray- 
ers by which her day is punctuated, 
she has withdrawn from the world 
behind the mysterious convent gate 
into mystic communion with God. 
What compensation she gains from 
this sacrifice; what change occurs in 
her personality; what are her 
thoughts and feelings, we who live 
in the world can never understand. 
But now and again, like music heard 
across a river, there comes to us a 
convent song which distills into 
try some secret of the religious 
life. Such, eight hundred years ago, 
were the poems of Heloise. Such to- 
day are the lyrics of Sister Mary 
Madeleva.- 

Certainly, when high spirited Mary 
Eveline Wolff entered Wisconsin 
University; and when, transferring to 
Saint Mary's College at Notre Dame, 
Indiana, she became the talented, lik- 
able campus dare-devil, no one, least 
of all herself, dreamed that she would 
one day become America’s leading 
nun. That the life of a nun can bring 
power and joy to a highly gifted na- 
ture is proved by her brilliant and 
varied career as Sister Mary Madele- 
va. Entering the teaching Sisterhood 
of the Holy Cross, she pursued her 
studies at Notre Dame, at Oxford, 
and at the University of California, 
from which she received a doctor's 
degree in literature. Her specialty 
is medieval literature, and a favorite 
author of hers is Chaucer, who has 
left in his Canterbury Tales a delight- 
ful picture of just such a prioress, or 
head of a convent school, as she her- 
self became. Lively, witty, charm- 
ing, exquisitely groomed in the grace- 
ful habit of her order, with its quaint- 
ly pleated cap and silver chain, she 
has won by her radiant personality 
innumerable lect-re audiences, and 
endeared herself to colleagues and 
students alike in the difierent Cath- 


| ene, is nO more romantic 
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olic schools for girls which she has 
headed, in California, in Utah, and 
at last in her own Alma Mater of Saint 
Mary’s, of which she is today the be- 
loved president. 

But most of all she has charmed the 
readers of her six slender volumes of 
verse. Sister Madeleva is the perfect 
example of that rare combination of 
administrator and mystic, of scholar 
and artist, which the Mother of 
Churches knows how to blend in her 
great priests and nuns. She was ever 
a lover of loveliness, whether in book 
or human heart or bird or flower; and 
her withdrawal from the world has 
merely sharpened her perception of 
its joy and tragedy, its beauty and its 
meaning. She can write of Penelope 
longing three thousand years ago for 
her absent lord. Her own griefs of 
yesterday she can melt into quiet 
music. The yucca plumes, Indian 
paint brush, and cactus flowers of the 
stony mountain slopes and Utah des- 
erts suggest to her the power of God 
to sow with beauty the waste places 
of human life and character. And 
as she walks in the sheltered gardens 
of Saint Mary's, which she tends so 
lovingly that blossoms glow upon its 
every table and altar shrine, she knows 
that all her skillful artistry is as noth- 
ing beside the simplest touch of God’s 
creative hand. Her poems are light 
and graceful but never merely pretty. 
They are simple but deep. Their 
strength lies in what she does not say. 


You Sang In My Dream 


You sang to me, dear, last night through 
all of my dreaming,— 
O, why do you sing?— 
To know that your song and my joy are 
only seeming 
Is a bitter thing. 


For into your voice all our multiplied 
loves come thronging,— 
Dreams have heartless ways,— 
And then I awoke to this numb, inarticu- 
late longing 
Of empty days. 


In Desert Places 
God has a way of making flowers grow. 
He is both daring and direct about it. 
If you know half the flowers that I know 
You do not doubt it. 


SISTER M. MADELEVA 


He chooses some gray rock, austere and 
high, 

For anon plot, traffics with sun and 
weather; 

Then lifts an Indian paintbrush to the 
sky, 

Half flame, half feather. 


In desert places it is quite the same; 
He delves at petal-plans, divinely, surely, 
Until a bud too shy to have a name 
Blossoms demurely. 


He dares to sow the waste, to plow the 
rock. 

Though Eden knew His beauty and His 
power, 

He could not plant in it a Yucca stalk, 

A cactus flower. 


Limitations 
Words I can pattern 
Row upon row. 
How to plan a snowflake 
I do not know. 


I can fashion raiment 
For me, for you. 
But to clothe a pansy 
What can I do? 


I can plant a garden, 

Set its paths with care. 
Who will tell a dawn wind 
To wander there? 


Yet I can fly forever 
Where my love may be 
And no bird, no thought can 


Follow me. 


“You Sang in My Dreams,” from Knights 
Errant, is reprinted by permission of R. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, publishers. 

“In Desert Places,” from A Qwestion of 
Lovers, is reprinted by permission of St. An- 
thony’s Guild, publishers. 

“Limitations,” from Gates end Other Poems, 
is reprinted by permission of The Macmillan 
Co., publishers. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


LA MORTE D’ARTHUR. By Sir 
Thomas Malory. 


This is what corresponded to a best 
seller in the year Columbus discovered 
America, and more people read it for 
pleasure now than they did then. The 
story is not only in the literature of the 
English-speaking world; it is in its blood 
and its bones. The people in it—Arthur, 
Lancelot, Guinevere, Galahad—are peo- 
ple we know, or if we don’t know them 
we may be decidedly out of it when we 
talk with educated folk. When you were 
a little boy you listened to stories of King 
Arthur and no doubt read them re-told 
from Malory by Howard Pyle or Sidney 
Lanier; when you were old enough to 
read Tennyson you found the same 
stories in his Idyls of the King. And per- 
haps you have already had the thrilling 
experience that comes to those who, hav- 
ing read the various re-told versions of 
Malory, come upon Malory himself and 
discover how much better he tells them 
than anyone since has been able to do. 

You see, most of the re-tellers have 
shaped these ancient romances to fit the 
ideals of their own times. Thus, Tenny- 
son, writing as a Victorian, greatly 
pleased the Queen by giving Arthur the 
traits of the late Prince Consort. Now, 
between ourselves, the story of the Table 
Round would have been quite different 
if King Arthur had been so uninterrupt- 
edly good. He had his lapses—but he 
was a better man—certainly a better man 
for his time and his job—than Prince 
Albert, whose goodness had the un- 
broken surface of a mould of vanilla ice- 
cream. Malory’s Lancelot is just as hon- 
orable, but stronger. The time comes 
back—not the time of the actual King 
Arthur, if indeed there ever were a man 
just like him in history, but the time of 
chivalry, of a belief in the responsibil- 
ities as well as the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy, and of a court-life rough and 
dangerous but in its own way wonder- 
fully brilliant. 

You can get this book in Everyman’s 
Library, convenient to carry around and 
read a bit at a time, as it should be read, 
as indeed Masefield carried it to sea with 
him for a one-book library. 


THE SWORD IN THE STONE. By 
Terence Hanbury White. 


A whole literature has been derived 
from Malory; each generation keeps 
adding to it. The latest addition is so 
good you must know about it as soon as 
possible; it came out only this year. It 
is immensc!ly funny, somewhat sarcastic, 
takes outrageous liberties with legend 
history, an gets away with it—which 
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is all that fantasy needs to do in its deal- 
ing with fact. In a word, it is entertain- 
ment for anybody, but especially good 
entertainment for anybody who has read 
either Morte d’Arthur or Idyls of the 
King. And don’t get the idea it’s for 
children because it has boys in it. It is 
a thoroughly grown-up book. 

The two boys are Kay, who knows it 
all beforehand, and a chap they call 
The Wart, who has to be taught. It takes 
place in mediaeval England; the teacher 
is a magician named Merlyn, who has 
the trick of living backward, so what we 
call the future is his past and he knows 
what is going to happen. Thus we get 
some amusing side-lights on our own 
time—something like those we get from 
A Yankee at King Arthur's Court. But 
the point of the story is that The Wart 
grows up to be King Arthur, and the 
book is really a study in the education 
of a true ruler of men. If that makes it 
sound stodgy, I’m sorry, for that’s the 
last thing it is! 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





Test Your Vocabulary 
By Gretta Baker 


Draw a circle around a, b, or c for the 
right answer. Then check with the key on 
page 39. 

1. If a submarine torpedoed your ship, 
which would be most useful: (a) winch; 
(b) dingey; (c) tympanum? 

2. If someone hung your effigy in the pub- 
lic square, would you feel (a) pleased; (b) 
proud; (c) humiliated? 

3. For information on snakes you would 
consult a (a) phrenologist; (b) herpetolo- 
gist; (c) ornithologist. 

4. If someone criticized your orthography, 
you might (a) consult a dictionary; (b) send 
for a carpenter; (c) try a different hair style. 

5. You would look for bullion (a) on a 
menu; (b) in the earth; (c) in a mint. 

6. A cartographer’s business is affected by 
(a) cold weather; (b) war; (c) cost of 
power. 

7. Eleemosynary institutions include (a) 
almshouses; (b) banks; (c) schools. 

8. Physiognomy is (a) the study of the 
earth’s surface; (b) the study of organic 
functions; (c) the face. 

9. A seismograph records (a) heart-beat; 
(b) earthquake shocks; (c) wind velocity. 

10. If a South American bought a poncho, 
he would (a) wear it; (b) eat it; (c) ride it. 

11. You would look for a pilaster (a) on 
a stairway; (b) against a wall; (c) in a zoo. 

12. If you had histrionic ability, you might 
(a) become a historian; (b) go on the stage; 
(c) study engineering. 

13. You might encounter a centaur in (a) 
the African jungle; (b) the Roman army; 
(c) a mythological tale. 

14. Which of the following would be most 
helpful in hunting for a brontosaurus: (a) 
a steam shovel; (b) a rifle; (c) a net? 

15. A posthumous book is one (a) ap- 
pearing under a pen name; (b) concealing 
the identity of the author; (c) published 
after the author's death. 


icce-te a mates 


ANNIVERSARY 

December, 1939, marks a red-letter 
anniversary in the life of Scholastic. Ten 
years ago this month May Lamberton 
Becker joined our staff to conduct what 
was then called the Book and Reading 
Department. For ten years, out of her 
wisdom and knowledge of what young 
people like and want, she has suggested 
new books for you to read; has recom- 
mended old books that you cannot af- 
ford to miss. Mrs. Becker, whose page 
“As One Reader to Another,” or column 
of reading menus appear weekly in the 
magazine, has always had the well-bal- 
anced reading diet in mind. In her very 
first page, ten years ago, she wrote: “In- 
deed, the books that you take into your 
mind are like the food you take into 
your body, some you eat because it is 
nutritious and some because you like 
the taste; some is highly concentrated 
and some has a large proportion of 
‘roughage and bulk’. . . . So, to keep 
up the metaphor, I hope that you are 
reading some books that taste well, some 
that need chewing to bring out the 
flavor, and some with a high vitamin 
content. .. .” 


SHORT STORIES 

William Faulkner has been awarded 
first prize of $300 by the O. Henry Me- 
morial Prize Committee for the best 
short story published in any American 
magazine during the past year. The title 
of his story is “Barn Burning.” Second 
prize went to James Still for his “Bat 
Flight,” and third to David Cornel De- 
Jong for “Calves.” These and a dozen 
other stories selected from a list of 9,000 
have been published in the annual 0. 
Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 
1939 (Doubleday), just off the press. 


NOBEL PRIZE 


The 1939 Nobel Prize for Literature 
has been awarded to the Finnish novel- 
ist Frans Eemil Sillanpaa. Only two of 
this author’s six novels have been pub- 
lished in translation in America. They 
are Meek Heritage (Knopf); and The 
Maid Silja (Macmillan). 


DECEMBER BOOK CLUB 
SELECTIONS 


Book-of-the-Month Club: Moment in 
Peking, by Lin Yutang (John Day). 

Catholic Book Club: Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, by Shane Leslie. (Benziger Bros). 

Literary Guild: Statesmen of the Lost 
Cause, by Burton J. Hendricks. (Little, 
Brown). 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Tithe Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


ll. Jam Session 
By Gay Head 


bulletin board was the talk of 
school. And no wonder! 


CALLING ALL GIRLS 
TO THE 
G.G.’s Jam SEssion 
Hear CeNnTRAL’s 4-STAR “Cats” 
(Voce, Hanna, Morton, T. TROTTER) 


B’ Monday noon the sign on the 


It read: 


Jive on THE Susject: GIRLS 
Wen. 4 P. M. Home Ec Las 


Doc Jones, out of whose jitterbug 
brain the whole idea grew, was kept 
busy explaining all during lunch hour. 
Yes, it was the regular meeting of the 
Glamour Girls, but they’d decided to 
invite all the girls in school to special 
programs—and anytime the G.G.’s or 
anyone else could get four Central boys 
to talk about girls in public was bound 
to be Very Special! Kay Wilder said 
Doc must have used either “bribery or 
clubbery” to get them to do it. Three of 


them, at least. Tommy Trotter, the . 


fourth, was famous for talking on any 
subject anytime, anywhere, even with- 
out being asked, and Tommy got his 
share of heckling, all right, because he 
was one of the Chosen Few! 

“How do you rate being the “Voice of 
Experience’, anyhow?” Bum Gardiner 
asked him at Pop’s Place Monday after- 
noon after school. “According to the 
G.G.’s, their program speakers are 
four representative boys. There’s Bill 
Vogel, Senior class president, Frank 
Hanna, editor of the Hi-Brow, and Chip, 
captain of the football team. But you, 
Trotter, you aren't president or editor or 
captain of anything——” 

“That's just the point, my good man,” 
said Tommy, striking a pose. “And the 
more reason my words will have great 
value. I shall speak for—The Common 
Man!” 

“Oh, I see—Mr. Trotter Goes to Wash- 
ington, huh? Okay—o-kay,” laughed 
Bum. 

co c o 


Wednesday afternoon by 3:45 the 
Home Ec Lab was jammed with girls. 
A crowd of hoodlum boys succeeded in 
crashing the gate, but they took one look 
at the horde of females, made a few 
feeble attempts at wise-cracking, then 
ducked out, looking pretty silly. 

Pat Trotter was to preside over the 
meeting. Pat was the recently-elected 
president of the Glamour Girls and she 
was doing her dead level best to make 
every girl at Central personality-con- 


Note: In Social Studies Edition p: - 


scious. In her speech of welcome she 
reminded the visitors that every girl at 
Central was eligible to become a G.G. 
“But some of you may not know what 
we are,” she continued. “We're go-get- 
ters after charm, and no fooling! We 
want to develop attractive personalities, 
to be well-groomed, and to make the 
most of our individual possibilities. All 


powder or ice cream with hair? And 
now,” he concluded with a laugh, “is 
my face red?” 

There was great applause. When Bill 
sat down, Tommy said in a low voice, 
“Nice going, Bill. That’s making ‘em 
take it and like it. . .. Come on, Chip old 
boy, you're next. And stop blushing!” 

Chip got up, muttering somethin 
about “Football was never like this, 
but, as someone punned later, after Chip 
“warmed up to his subject of Girls’ 
Clothes, he Shad ‘em in stitches!” 


“Sure, boys notice girls’ clothes,” he 
said. “Of course, we can’t always tell 
our mothers and sisters what color dress 
a certain girl had on at the dance or 
what sort of gadgets she had in her hair, 


“We're go-getters after charm, no fooling! We want to develop attractive person- 
alities, to be well-groomed, and to make the most of our individual possibilities.” 


our club programs are arranged with 
that goal in mind. Today, we have as 
our guest speakers four experts on 
GIRLS—and CHARM!” Pat gave a 
quick glance at The Experts. “You 
know, we girls are often accused of do- 
ing all the talking, but this time, boys, 
you re ms us! And we're going to 
listen and like it. Our first speaker is 
Bill Vogel and} as a starter, we've asked 
him to answer the question, Do You Go 
for Makeup on Girls? What say you, 
Bill?” ‘ 

Bill said yes, boys went for some 
makeup, but that they liked to see a 
good paint job, not a walking paint fac- 
tory! Bill had everybody laughing at the 
descriptions of some of the Great Evils 
of the Cosmetic System: high-fever 
cheeks, prize-fighter eyes, plaster-of- 
Paris noses, greasy lips, gory Rentenaile 
and overdoses of loud-smelling perfume. 
Boys’ pet peeve about makeup, Bill said, 
was that to girls the whole world was a 
powder room. They were always peer- 
ing into mirrors, putting on makeup or 
fooling with their curly locks in public 
places—in the movies, soda shops, res- 
taurants, at football games, on the 
streets, buses, even in the classroom and 
cafeteria. 

“We don’t like it. Can you blame us? 
Who wants hamburgers s=lted with 


but we can certainly tell whether or 
not she looked—right! Personally, I like 
’em looking neat and—and—sort of 
starchy—and not too extreme. What I 
mean is, boys don’t like clothes they 
have to worry about—on their dates. 
Those evening dresses without shoulder 
straps still scare the daylights out of me 
and when I see things hanging down— 
you know, lace and stuff, I don’t feel 
very happy. Maybe it’s because I was 
walking ie the street with a girl one 
day and her—her—slip or whatchama- 
callit fell down around her knees. Boy, 
speaking of life’s most embarrassing mo- 
ments! I didn’t know what to do—or say. 
Finally I said, ‘Can I do anything,’ and 
she said ‘Yes, pick it up, as I step out of 
it!’ Whew! I handed it to her like hot- 
cakes and she jammed it in her loose- 
leaf notebook! By the time we'd walked 
a couple of blocks and hadn’t been ar- 
rested or anything, we decided it was 
sort of funny. We've laughed about it 
since, but every time I see that girl (she 
lives in another town now) I still look 
at the bottom of her dress to see if— 
everything’s all right!” 

Frank Hanna’s subject. was Girls as 
Conversationalists. He said that boys 
didn’t care whether or not girls could 
explain the map of Europe or a Diesel 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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HEN Old Man Winter rolls 
around, he blows King 

Football off the sports cal- 
endar and covers our ponds and lakes 
with glittering ice. He huffs and he 
puffs but he cannot drive our ath- 
letes to shelter. Once the ice gets 
hard enough for skating, you can’t 
keep them indoors. 

Of course, not all skating is done 
with the sky as a ceiling. There are 
many indoor rinks where a boy or 
girl may skate all the year round. In 
these rinks, the conditions are not 
quite perfect since the stimulus of 
real winter air is lacking. 


Skill in skating, like skill in any 


other sport, comes with practice. The 
way to become a ee 


— merchant is to get out an 

skate. Nothing can beat a bump for 
teaching you how to handle yourself 
on ice. To excel in this sport, the 
skater must master the fundamentals 
of balance, rhythm, drive, and pace. 

By balance, we mean the correct 
body position over the skates. The 
skater should lean forward from the 
waist and bend the knees. In this 
position, he gives the impression of 
sitting. The essential point is to keep 
the center of balance in the hips, be- 
cause all the power of the leg drive 
flows up from there. The average 
skater has a tendency to bob the hips. 
If the power is to be controlled, this 
center of balance must be kept as 
nearly as possible on a line parallel 
to the ice. 

It is generally recognized that a 
good start plays an important role in 
a winning performance. The skater 
should take his first few strokes like 
a sprinter in track—short, quick and 
powerful. To obtain driving force, 
it is necessary to toe out at the finish 
of each stride. Many skaters have a 
habit of finishing with the blade of 


By Pete Miller 


Coach U.S. Olympic Speed Skating Team 


the skate pointing straight ahead. 
This allows the energy to escape be- 
hind. 

After the sprinting start, the stroke 
is len ned out into a long, grace- 
ful glide. The skater does not pound 
down on the ice, but keeps low and 
glides along with a minimum of ef- 
fort. The center of gravity is low 
and level. The power of the leg drive 
is directed forward, not upward, and 
the skates are not lifted any farther 
from the ice than is ’ 

When the skater has settled into 
his regular glide, his subsequent 
strokes should be marked by a reg- 
ular, measured beat. To acquire this 
rhythm, the skater should always set 
down his skates in the same position. 
By pointing his blades forward and 
applying equal pressure on both legs, 
he may obtain an even stride. 

If his form is correct, the skater’s 
leg motion should reserhble bicycle 
pedaling. There is no pause between 
strokes; that is, from the lifting of the 
skate at the finish of a stroke until it 
is set down again. This motion 
should be continuous no matter how 
slow the stride may be. 

There are two types of strokes for 
the drive. The first is the short, fast 
stroke employed in starting. This 
supplies the skater with enough mo- 
mentum to go into the other type— 
the long, smooth drive. If the racer 
desires to spurt, it isn’t necessary to 
shorten his stroke. All he has to do 
is add more power to the drive off 
the flat of his skates. This is the most 
important point to remember in 
sprinting—always pushing off the 


Wort 
center of the blade and not the toe, 
The boy or girl who pushes off with 
the toe has a tendency to dig into the 
ice. This is fatal in s skating, 

Pace is one of the few fundamen- 
tals that most speed skaters have dif. 
ficulty in learning. They usually ex- 
pend too much energy early in the 
race and have nothing left for the 
finish, or hold back and have too 
much left at the end. The skater 
must learn how to conserve his 
strength to sprint at the finish. 


He should try to plan his pace dur- 
ing the early part of the race. If he 
is a good fast finisher, it is advisable 
to set a slow pace. But if he isa 
strong skater, with lots of endurance, 
he should set a pace that is stiff 
enough to kill off or badly tire his 
opponents. 

During a race, unless it is a sprint, 
it is a a0 policy not to lead by too 
many laps. As a general rule, the 
best strategy for racing is to follow 
close behind the field and let the 
others break the wind. In this way 
the skater may conserve his energy 
for the bell (last) lap. 

No discussion of speed skating is 
complete without a word on equip- 
ment. The first concern should be 
the skate. The shoe should fit snugly 
but should not cramp the foot. The 
size and build of the skater will de- 
termine the length of the blade. Be- 
ginners will profit by starting with a 
blade that is not too long, and then 
increasing the length of the skate as 
they become more skilled. 

The fixture of the blade depends 
upon the size of the track; the smaller 
the track the more the blades should 
be set to the left of both shoes. For 
larger tracks, the blades can be more 
centered. As far as garb is conce 
anything that does not contribute to 
speed and freedom is undesirable. 
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“Boy, WHAT A jos!” Sam Clark 
whipped a hand over the sleek lines 
of Day Wilson’s new Ford. “What- 
a-job!” he breathed. “But where’s 
the old jalopy?” 

“Turned it in.” Day grinned. “The 
crate almost fell apart. After that trip 
home from the last game, scattering 
nuts and bolts all the way down, I 
figured I needed a new one. Ten 
years is a pretty ripe old age!” 

Age, alone, is no reason why a car 
should call it quits. Motor cars today 
are built to go many thousands of 
miles. You probably can count a 
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**. . . halting for the streamliner’’ 


number of Ford cars around town 
giving safe, dependable service after 
many years on the road. 

But when a car has been carelessly 
allowed to deteriorate, so that it looks 
and acts like last year’s rusty fence, 
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then danger sets in. Such cars are 
better off in the graveyard. 

Jalopies are tough on driver and 
tough on pedestrian. The engine 
wheezes and coughs. The brakes 


cars had been in condition. But the 
dead are still dead! 

Your car will co-operate with you, 
plenty. The Ford is honestly built— 


don’t work. The clutch slips. Wheels —— 


get out of line. The windshield may 
be cracked, the tail-light broken. It 
sounds like a college man’s dream— 
but actually it’s a hazard to children 
and grown-ups, to other cars, and to 
passengers in the car. 


RUNNING ON ALL EIGHT 


The answer is not necessarily to get 
a new automobile—but to keep your 
present car in perfect running order. Watch 
the way race-track drivers baby their 
speed-bugs. These jobs may not be 
much for looks, but engines are tuned 
within an inch of their lives. Brakes 
stop surely and smoothly. The clutch 
works like greased lightning. Tires 
grip the ground solidly. Every bit of 
equipment is in shipshape condition. 
Experts know what a slip-up means! 

And a slip-up means the same to 
you! Last year 1,100,000 people were 
injured in motor car accidents. 32,000 
were killed. Many such accidents 
surely could have been avoided if 
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*_ . «pour side, on the curve of a hill” 


it is a quality car from basic steels on 
through. Give it the care it deserves, 
have it thoroughly inspected at reg- 
ular intervals, and you’re headed for 
thousands of miles of pleasure. 
Expert driving is not only watch- 
ing the lights . . . keeping to your 
side of the road as you climb a hill 
. . - halting for a train to pass. Ex- 
pert driving is thinking of the other 
fellow. And courtesy, here, begins 
with keeping your own car in shape. 
Jalopies may be fun. . . but a sleek 
streamliner that rolls smoothly down 
the road, following your bidding as a 
fine horse follows it, is plenty more 
fun ... and plenty more intelligent! 
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Don’t Waste a Minute! 


Enter The Contest Now 
iGive Yourself Time To Be 


A WINNER! 


ADVERTISING ART 

Three cash prizes - $50, $25, $10, and 
four prizes of $4 “PRANG” Tempera Color 
Sets for best examples of advertising art. 


PICTORIAL ART 
Thirteen cash prizes - $50, $25, $15, 
and ten fourth prizes of $2.50 each for 
best examples of pictorial art. 


SPECIAL AWARD 
Prize winning entries using TUNED PALET 
products will win an extra award. 
SEND FOR FREE ART PORTFOLIO 
“WINNING ART IDEAS” 
Helpful in Preparing Your Entry 

















Just Published! 


Daniel 
Boone 


written and 
illustrated by | 


JAMES DAUGHERTY 


He was one of our most famous pioneers 
of the wilderness frontier, and today his 
challenging voice seems to call across a 
coubel years to Young America. Illus- 
trated in three colors. $2.50 


Other Important Biographies: 


PENN 
By Elizabeth Janet Grey 
Illustrated by George Whitney. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
By Gene Lisitzsky 
Illustrated by Harrie Wood. 


YOUNG WALTER SCOTT 
By Elizabeth Janet Gray 


THE YOUNG BRONTES 

(Charlotte & Emily, Branwell & Anne) 
By Mary Louise Jarden 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell $2.50 


Write for a free, illustrated catalogue: 
THE VIKING PRESS 18 E. 48 St., N. Y. 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.00 
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More “Information Please’s” 

Even the camera fails to stump 
the experts, judging by the three 
“Information, Please” shorts which 
have been made recently by Fred- 
eric Ullman, Jr. for RKO-Pathe and 
are now making the rounds of the 
movie theatres. The regular board 
of experts of the popular radio quiz 
program, John Kieran, Franklin P. 
Adams and Oscar Levant, with their 
nimble-witted master of ceremonies, 
Clifton Fadiman, remain intact for 
the screen productions and the three 
“guest experts,” so far, have been 
authors Rex Stout and Clarence 
Buddington Kelland and the retired 
boxing champ, Gene Tunney. 

The one-reel shorts follow much 
the same procedure as the radio 
program except that, wherever pos- 
sible, questions are illustrated, in 
addition to being stated. For in- 
stance, stuffed fish and birds, slight- 
ly-disguised photographs of people 
in the news, a costume parade of 
fictional characters and a demonstra- 
tion of football referee’s signals are 
some of the new material used. It 
is all highly entertaining and the 
same “spontaneous, unrehearsed” 
quality which is the unique charm 
of the radio program has somehow— 
almost miraculously, come to think 
of it—been retained. 


Hits and Misses 

That’s Right, You’re Wrong 
(RKO). You can guess who's in this 
one, can’t you? That's right, you're 
right. None other than Professor 
Kay Kyser of the radio’s College of 
Musical Knowledge. And Kay really 
gets the laugh on Hollywood, be- 
cause not even the best makeup man 
in captivity can make a “glamour 
boy” out of Kay—not with that face! 
That, by the way, is the story of the 
film: of how the Hollywood pro- 
ducers try to make a movie with 
Kay as a romantic gondolier. After 
seeing the screen test, they decide 
they'd rather pay him not to make 
the movie. The screen test is a howl 
and another bright spot is a Holly- 
wood party at which Kay, dressed 
as the “glamour boy” he isn’t, gives 
Hollywood an eyeful and an earful. 
But there are long drawled-out 
stretches when nothing happens ex- 
cept a lot of talk between Kay and 


LOW ING the FILMS: 


the producer, Kay and the script 
writers, and Kay and his press agent, 
At the end things take a decided 
turn for the better and there is an 
hilarious scene of the College of ' 
Musical Knowledge broadcast. The 
well-assorted group of contestants 
would slay any master of ceremonies 
—except Prof. Kyser. He takes them 
in his stride and it’s a howl. Several 
good tunes are sprinkled along the 
way with Ginny Sims and the~boys 
in the band doing their usual stuff. 

Tower of London (Universal), 
Dark deeds from some of the bloody 
pages of English history. This tells 
the story of how Richard III (“The 
Crookback”) sought to gain the 
crown of England by fair means or 
foul—mostly foul. There were five 
heirs in the line of succession ahead 
of him, but he managed to do away 
with them all, only to be killed by 
Henry Tudor at the Battle of Bos- 
worth (1485). Most of the scenes 
take place in the gloomy Tower of 
London, but there are two good 
pitched battles fought in fog and 
rain. The story is hard to follow 
sometimes and there are some pretty 
gruesome happenings in the torture 
chamber, but there's plenty of ac 
tion. As you can imagine, neither 
Richard (Basil Rathbone) nor his 
henchman, Mord, the club-footed 
executioner (Boris Karloff) are the 
sort of boys you'd like to meet in 
a dark alley. 

Ruler of the Seas (Paramount). 
A story of the rivalry between sail- 
ing vessels and steamships in the 
early days of steam navigation. The 
first transatlantic crossing made by 
a steamship is the climax of the film. 
There is some fine photography of 
ships and storms at sea and Will 
Fyffe, a popular English actor, plays 
to perfection the part of a crotchety 
old Scottish engineer who loves his 
engine better than life. 

At the Circus (M-G-M). The 
Marx Bros., not up to their 
standard of clowning, but still funny 
enough in spots. Harpo is the strong 
man’s assistant, Chico the watchmat, 
and Groucho Lawyer Loophok, 
whose business is to save the circus 
from bankruptcy. Best act: The zally 
Marxes, a gorilla and a Newport 
ciety matron on the flying trapezes. 
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CAREERS IN BRIEF: 


FIELD: 

Have you a fine sense of color, line, 
mass, motion? . . . a “feeling” for beauty 
and good taste? . . . have you demon- 
strated your artistic aptitude in actual 

uction of some kind either in or out 
of school? If you are one of the talented 
few considering a career in Art, look to 
the field of “art in industry” where there 
is a wide and growing opportunity for 
the application of your abilities. There 
is a growing appreciation of beautiful 
things in America but it must be noted 
also that some trained artists still find it 
difficult to earn a living . . . so. . . bet- 
ter have some other marketable skill or 
knowledge besides your art which you 
can use if necessary while entering upon 
the rough road of earning a living in 
art. 


BRANCHES: 

Art is an old tree that has grown many 
new branches in recent times . . . you 
will recognize what these are in this list: 
Advertising; Architecture; Decoration; 
Display; Dress Accessories; Fashion; 
Floriculture and Floral Decoration; 
Handicrafts; Illustration; Industrial and 
Appliance Design; Lighting; Photogra- 

y; Stage, Costume and Movie Design; 
Textile Design. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

These are basic: (a) a sense of bal- 
ance and proportion, (b) visual mem- 
ory, (c) ability to distinguish color val- 
ues, (d) observation, (e) a sense of 
perspective, (f) originality and imagi- 
nation. 


Check your “artistic temperament” 
outside if you have one . . . it no longer 
rates as an index of artistic ability. In 
its place have come qualities to meet 
the stern demands of an exacting mod- 
em profession . . . high intelligence . . . 

ie... patience... health... and 
an infinite capacity for hard work. Art- 
ists must be sensitive but they also must 
be able to “take it.” Under pressure 
to meet a “dead line,” artists must fre- 
quently work long hours. Since his out- 
put must meet the requirements of a 
mass market the creator needs to know 
people . . . their needs and desires . . . 
as well as the limitations of his medium. 
He must be able to get along with 
others. Many outstanding costume de- 
signers once sold goods over the coun- 
ter... the designers of beautiful build- 
ings may have spent dull hours . . . for 
years . . . over the drafting table. “Please 
this very clear,” says one costume 
, “business knowledge and 
ess count about eight points and 

autistic ability about two.” 


TRAINING: 
Requirements differ for each special- 
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13. ART IN 


INDUSTRY 


ized branch. Many people in key posi- 
tions in industrial arts today have ar- 
rived there solely through their own ef- 
forts. They seem to agree in advising 
aspirants for similar work to go through 
a good art school. If it can be a college 
degree in art . . . they think . . . so much 
the better . . . but . . . they warn you 
to expect long apprenticeship . . . fre- 
quent setbacks. Instruction is offered 
in certain colleges and universities, pro- 
fessional schools, vocational schools and 
trade schools. See references at the end. 


INCOME: 

Money returns in industrial art are 
similar to most white collar positions. 
Beginners may earn $15.00 per week; 
experienced workers average $45 to $50 
a week, while the few “top-flighters” 
earn from $8,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Famous artists and designers, of course, 
receive large sums for their services. 


BREAKING IN: 

The girl with advertising illustration 
ambitions may have to join the firm as 
a stenographer, or, if lucky, as a letterer. 
The future sculptor may find that he 


must be content to dress dunuaies for 
a while. Sales experience is helpful. 
Patience in waiting for the break- and 
the ability to capitalize on it when it 
comes . . . this is the answer to many a 
success in this, as in other, fields. 


FUTURE: 

The demand for artists in industry 
tends to expand as the market value of 
attractive products and merchandise is 
more and more appreciated. There is a 
constant call for “new ideas.” 


READ: 

Art Occupations in Industry ($1.00), 
Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, Connecticut College, New 
London. 

Fashion Illustration (25¢); Costume 
Design (40¢); Textile Design (40¢); 
Designing Dress Accessories (40¢), 
Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations, Connecticut College, New 
London. (All give complete lists of 
training schools. ) 

Report of the Committee on Art Instruc- 
tion in Colleges and Universities, 
1927, (25¢), Federated Council on 
Art Education, 745 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 








Wise art students everywhere ... and instructors, too . . . give Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards an “A” rating. For they know that a good piece 
of work requires good pencils . . . good brushes . . . and above all, a really 
fine paper . . . a paper that expresses the quality of the work. Strathmore 
Artist Papers and Boards are beautifully textured. They make your work 
easier from the start . . . and make a tremendous difference in the appear- 
ance of a finished drawing. Try Strathmore, and notice your improvement. 
THE STRATHMORE AWARDS. This year Strathmore again offers special prizes to 
the winners in the Art Division of the annual Scholastic Awards. These are 
additional awards, and not a special contest. 


first prizes for the winner of any one of the Ist prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore 


second prizes for the winner of any one of the 2nd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore 


third prizes for the winner of any one of the 3rd prizes whose $5 
work was done on Strathmore 


fourth prizes for the winner of any honorable mention whose work was 
done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 
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Write to Dept. SC-11 for a sample book of the complete line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
@- WEST SPRINGFIELD * MASSACHUSETTS 
PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 






































(It is no secret that the high school 
student of today must be able to face 
the world with more than a head full 
of facts. In the successful student men- 
tal keeness is matched by a likeable 
personality and social poise. For this 
reason Scholastic started Boy dates 
Girl three years ago, and its smash-hit 
popularity has proved that there is a 
great student need and demand for 
guidance in those all-important extras 
of life—social contacts, dates and 
parties, and the making of friends. 
While Boy dates Girl concentrates on 
manners and the social graces, Right 
This Way, as a new and experimental 
student feature of Scholastic, is de- 
signed as a sort of Good Looks lab— 
and by “Good Looks” we don’t mean 
physical beauty, we mean a pleasing 
appearance and an attractive person- 
ality, which are far more desirable and 
much easier to obtain, because they 
can be developed by making the most 
of what you have. This department 
will deal with posture, care of the hair 
and skin, care and choice of clothes, 
voice culture, and such subjects which 
are finding a place in the schools of 
today, either through the classroom 
or through personality clubs and 
“charm school” groups. The club de- 
scribed in the article below receives 
first place here because it goes to show 
in a he-mannish way that girls have 
no monopoly on personality develop- 
ment. Our hats are off to these boys 
who are wide-awake to the Good Looks 
of the world they live in.) 

—The Editors. 


What makes a boy well-liked? 
What impression do I make on oth- 
ers? What do girls like in boys? 
What do employers look for in high 
school grads? 


Such questions as these are bound 
to crop up in the lives of most boys 
today, and one hundred students of 
Long Island High School (N. Y.) 


aren't letting any grass grow under 
their feet in finding the answers. 
They've recently organized a group 
called “Men About Town” for the 
very purpose of studying and de- 
veloping among themselves the qual- 
ities which make boys likeable. The 
club, only a few weeks old, is al- 
ready living up to the name of its 
news sheet—Going To Town! 

So far, the boys have held six 
weekly club meetings, each with a 
lively program: an open forum on 
“My Ideal Boy” with several of the 
school’s most popular girls as speak- 
ers; a talk by the personnel manager 
of a large metropolitan utilities com- 
pany on “How to Get a Job;” an 
“Information, Please” program on 
manners with the board of experts 
composed of faculty members picked 
by the students; a discussion on 
“How to Make a Date” and a con- 
test on “Where to Take Your Date 
for Less Than a Dollar;” and plans 
are now under way for a club party 
and style show with the fashion 
editor of a popular men’s magazine 
as guest speaker. 

In addition to the weekly meetings 
there are regular Friday afternoon 
dance sessions with the school’s ten- 
piece swing band playing and a 
group of volunteer girls on hand to 
help the boys learn how to dance— 
or how to dance better. The mimeo- 
graphed news sheet is a club ac- 
tivity; also, each member receives a 
personality analysis by the faculty 
advisor, Jacob L. Goldman. 

In the first issue of Going to Town 
the whys and wherefores of the club 
are given, as well as some timely tips 
on clothes: 

“Most of us know in a general 
way what we like in others but 
somehow have never really tried to 
develop these same traits in our- 
selves. Let us try to analyze the fac- 
tors which make up a likeable per- 
sonality. No matter how many books 





you read or people you listen to, it 
all boils down to three points: your 
appearance, your speech, and your 
behavior. 

“The secret of dressing well is 
dressing appropriately. That means 
wearing the right thing at the right 
time. You wouldn't wear gym trunks 
in church. Why wear an old sweater 
in class? You wouldn't wear a foot- 
ball outfit to a dance. Why come to 
school in your oldest torn sweaters, 
lumberjacks, or in gaudy suspenders 
that should neither be seen nor 
heard? | 

“Look down at your trousers. Can 
you still find the place where the 
crease should be? Or is it so baggy 
it gives the impression of burlap. 
Well, you say, I'm no millionaire and 
can't afford to wear my best suit to 
school every day. Neither can I af- 
ford any fancy tailor bills. You're 
absolutely right there. But there is 
one thing you'll have to learn now 
or never. And that is: How to Make 
the Most of Your Wardrobe. The 
important thing is care. . .. Hang up 
your clothing at night. .. . Make all 
repairs as soon as you notice a need 
for them. . . . Alternate your shirts, 
ties, and socks. Give them a chance 
to see the laundry and they'll last 
longer and you'll look better. . . .” 








Ask Your Coach to 
Enroll Your School 


You and your friends may participate 
in the 1940 Scholastic Ice Skating Tour- 
nament if your school is enrolled by your 
director of physical education. 

Trophies will be awarded free to the 
winners in each school. Tournaments 
may be held for either boys or girls, or 
for both. If two tournaments are held, 
two trophies will be awarded. 

All your coach has to do is to register 
your school by writing to Scholastic. He 
should tell us whether the tournaments 
will be for boys, or for girls, or if both 
will be held. School enrollment should 
be given, and the approximate date of 
the tournament. 

Each school controls its own four 
events, and awards five points to the 
winner, three points for second place 
and one point for third place. The 
skater with the highest point score 
the winner. 

There are no entry fees. This pro 
gram is co-sponsored by Scholastic, the 
makers of Nestor Johnson ice skates and 
the makers of Ace sport caps and Sonja 
Henie Parka Hoods. Any high school ia 
the country may participate. 

Show this to your athletic director 
today. 
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Boy Dates Girl ~ 


(Concluded from page 29) For Everyone The Outstanding 


a but they did ex girls to be 
able to talk about something besides the eS i . 
ine. Acomding to Wack, ‘Ge TO THE BOY—OR GIRL—WHO IS GOING 
_ Rhagrcenag fhe aguncaye me TO BE 1950'S LEADING ARTIST 


were the ones who made catty remarks 
about other people and those who never 1950's leading artist isn’t going to “get there” on talent alone. It’s 
aid anything but “Well, aren't you going to take a lot of teaching and training to make him the best. 
c-ute?” or “Simply lush,” no matter what Sometimes some of your classroom problems will have little appeal 
you were talking about. because of a lack of interest in the subject. But if you will make 
After Frank’s speech, Pat noticed that it a job to do—just as you would have to if you were doing it for 
several of the girls were looking a bit “the boss” instead of the teacher—each problem will be valuable 
. = “fed up.” The first two speeches had training—each project will be valuable experience. And it is train- 
been okay, because they were funny, but ing and experience which help men and women to get to the top— 
rs. Can Frank had been pretty thick in spots. no matter what the field. 
re the Anyhow, Pat knew there were always Don't handicap yourself with inferior material. Use the best—and 
baggy some super-sensitive girls in every group do your best. Profit from the experience of leading artists—look for 
burlap. and she hoped Tommy would take it the name Grumbacher on all artists’ material. 
ire and easy. But not a 
suit to “Most dates are gold-diggers,” he pro- Win a Scholastic Award 
mn I af- chimed. “They always have to do some- In Oil Painting In Industrial Design 


thing, wad something, hear yo hing, M. Grumbacher Memorial Award. M. Grumbacher Industrial Design 
eat something, or ride in something. For the best original work done in Award. For designs of manufee- 


here is : oils. tured objects in every day use. 

ae And all those somethings cut, manty, od maine , pt uy 
although they don’t seem to realize that! dad PRIZE—$25 Sed PRITE—938 

0 Make Another thing, boys don’t ask girls for 3rd PRIZE—$15 Sed PRIZE—$15 

e. The dates just to go sit in the soda shop for 5 Honorable Mentions of $5 each 5 Honorab’e Mentions of $5 each 


lang up hours and see what other boys come in. 


fake all And then there’s this business of getting M. GRUMBACHER 


a need mixed up in family arguments. Why do Manufacturers of Artists’ Brushes, Colors, and Material 
> shirts girls wait until they get on their hats and New York 


coats before they tell their fathers and 
mothers they're going to the movies or 
somewhere? When Papa gets mad and 
shouts, “Not a ~- out of this house to- 
—— night, understand?” it makes the boy feel 


. oe 
as if were a kidnaper, and all the time, p in 
going out is probably the girl’s idea oO kee 


od And another thing . . . How t 
rticipate Tommy went on and on. Pat thought | T 1 Oo | 
ag Tour- 


eaters, 
enders 


You're 


chance 
y'll last 
Rode 











he would never stop. When he finally 
| by your finished and Pat asked for “question,” as 
usual at the G.G. meetings, the first one 
ve to the to pop up was Tubby Adams. 
naments “If girls are such gold diggers,” she 
girls, or asked Tommy, “are you in favor of 
ire held, Dutch dates?” 
“Why, yes—er—uh, that is——” 
) register ‘ 
nstie. But Tommy didn’t get a chance to ex- 
wee plain further. The five o'clock bell rang WARD LAMBERT 
r if both and the meeting came to an end. Basketball Coach, Purdue University 
+ should Later in the locker room Chip and 


date d Bill were laughing about the way “ ivi ’ 
ate Bie bed come ont with a big yor ona The speed and hard driving of today’s 


then started weakening. basketball quickly burns up a lot of energy. 
“Boy, you certainly stuck your neck Unless players are in good condition they 
out. With every girl in school there, too. often have to be taken out before the game is 
From now on, you're going to look like over. To have the right foods in the training diet—plenty of vegetables, 


Boris Karloff to them. Why, I'll bet you fruits, e d milk—i ing in ti 

: : ggs and milk—is one of the best ways of getting in tip-top 
couldn’t get a date with Tubby Adams. s93 : : : ” 
They'll all think you mean anh ~s condition. I make sure that my players drink milk with every meal. 








Dutch date.” be body Sw be the ry Se stamina than any other single food. 
“Aw, they kn joning machine you want it to be — i Take a tip from expert coaches and 
case mc - ow me es oe pa you feed it the proper “fuel.” And the trainers. Drink at least a glass of milk 
Geieead my grec, my gus are foremost “fuel” for real stamina and with each meal and one before going 
usually good-humored at this time of top condition is milk. Milk does more to bed. You'll find it a quick builder 
the year. You see, Christmas is coming!” in promoting growth, strength and of good, sound condition. 





Next Week: THE VERY THING NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 111 N. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The { nvi sible Pig siderable startled when I spoke, but Chief 


2 he never batted an eyelash. 
(Continued from page 12) “You must be a ia influential = 














“The Spaniards figured he must be medicine man all disguised up,” he ss 
telling the truth, because if he knew said, putting his knife back in his ht 
where it was it was more than like _ belt.” el 
that he'd not have let himself get so “‘In a manner of speakin’, I am - P 
old and bunged up. So after they'd that,” says I, “Watch this,’ and while Tm C 
robbed him of what few trinkets he he watched I made myself invisible, oa 
had on him, they thanked him for the “How do you like that?” I asked vm 

itis enitn aiiiechh tiation Cumemmmaes information (for they were greatones him.” ope 
dressed to win! Wear an Ace Cap—the to be polite) and kicked him out of “‘That looks like th’ McCoy,’ he A a 
Tamous sport cap that’s hay 3 for camp. says, or words to that effect. “Come ae 
Sear ACE. Its on cate elimin- “Now Id listened to all this pala- back in sight an’ tell me what kind of ns * 
ates wind resistance. Its all wool tex- ver, and right away came tothe con- 2 proposition you have in mind. 
mentline seiner ssl protec fore. | clusion that this was the chanced | Well, sir, says I, Tm a newcomer 
head, neck and ears. ONE SIZE FITS | been looking for. If I could make a hereabouts, and I'd like to throw in 
ALL HEADS. deal with this old medicine man, who with some one that knows th’ political 
ORDER YOURS NOW seemed to have considerable political Setup, for I intend to settle perma- 
influence hereabouts, I'd be all set to nent here. Lots of opportunities ina 
start being a Success. Besides, the €W country like this.’ 
bunch of pigs was getting pretty well ‘Why do you call it a new coun- 
thinned out, and it looked like if I ‘try? the Indian asked. ‘It has been 
wanted to be a Success instead of here a long time. I know because my 
pork chops Id better get a wiggle on people have lived here for years and <iges 


me. So at the first chance I made Years and years, and it was here when 
myself invisible and dusted out of they came. “Sar 
camp. 

“About sundown I came up to 
where the old Indian was roasting 
some palmetto hearts for supper. I 


“‘That is beside the point,’ I tell 
him. ‘I aim to stay here and become 
what is known as a Success.” 

“We don’t hear much about this Coon 
Success business hereabouts, friend; parts. 


| athendieaintaamateadh & 








_— ~s —— again, and mo- said the Chief. “We mostly ‘tend to a *e 
y P 2 ’ our own affairs, such as lifting scalps BK 
“The chief saw me and reached for 344 such. I cannot think of a man My me 

his knife, figuring pork would make 5, our tribe who considers himself s off ene 

a fine change from a diet of palmetto gy ncess_ or even thinks about being game 


hearts, but I spoke up cool and pert 51.” slaught 











as any jaybird. “‘Well,” says I, ‘you'll hear plenty § "ter 

“Take it easy, friend,’ I says. ‘Put about it from now on. I aim to make § ™Y fri 

your hardware down and maybe we this country a reg’lar hotbed of Sue- Bu 

can talk some business.’” cess!’” My joi 

“Naturally the old chief was con- ““Sounds a mite silly to me,’ the aap 

ese 1 

“ more h 

HIGGINS WATERPROOF BLACK INK as “Modern” as the new Museum taken n 

of Modern Art—gives you jet-black permanence and uniformity. ype 

- thing fe 

Though there is more than half a century of experience in every drop of Higgins Inks, ~ “ I have 

yet their purpose is as modern as progress itself. Architects, engineers, designers, artists and yor 

— all whose creative ideas originate on paper — recognize the necessity for the clearly . a ways in 
defined line which makes for better blue-prints and for better reproduction on the press. J ‘ iali 

Higgins Waterproof Black Drawing Ink gives that uniform, perma- “ knowle 

nent jet-black quality which withstands time, weather and constant oh of the 

handling of the original plan, shop drawing or design. Its evener, FL cS “a well’” 

freer flow suits the drawing pen or brush with equal affinity. ‘ “6 
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Chief growled. “But who am I to find 
fault with the ambitions of others?’” 

“Well, then,’ I say, ‘let’s get down 
to brass tacks. But first, maybe we’d 
ought to introduce ourselves. I'm 
knowed as Topaz, the Invisible Pig.’” 

“‘Pleeztameetcha,’ says the chief. 
Tm Chief Rinktumdiddy.’” 

“From the looks of things,’ I go on 
after we've shook hands, ‘things ain’t 
so good with you these days.’” 

“You're dead right about that,’ the 
chief answered. ‘Business is plumb 


“Sure! Pick a card,” said the chief. 


“‘I was once knowed as the ol’ He 
Coon of the medicine men in these 
parts. I was thought to be half alli- 
gator and half wild cat, an’ plumb 
shingled over with gall an’ git-there! 
My medicine scared th’ pants plumb 
off enemy war parties an’ brought 
game a-runnin’ up jest beggin’ to be 
slaughtered. I was a real ring-tailed 
tooter them times, an’ everbody was 
my friend.’ 

“But evil times has come upon me. 
My joints creak when'I try to do a 
medicine dance an’ younger men with 
these new fangled modern ideas an’ 
more high soundin’ rigamarole have 
taken my business away from me. An’ 
Ihave no more friends.” 

“‘Well,’ says I, ‘looks to me like the 
thing for us to do is to work together. 
I have some pretty strong medicine, 
and you know how the yokels are al- 
ways impressed with a foreign spec- 
ialist. With what I know and your 
knowledge of local magic and the lay 
of the land, we ought to do tol’able 
well.” 

“Suits me right down to the 
ground,” says the chief. ‘What do you 
reckon we oughta do first?’” 

“Well, says I, ‘it’s a lead pipe cinch 
that the local folks don’t much like 
these Spaniards stompin’ ‘round over 

country. Now if you an’ me was 
to chase them off we'd be the Saviors 


of Our Country, an’ everbody would 
Vote for us.’” 
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“‘Thet sounds mighty fine,’ says 
the chief, ‘but I don’t rightly see how 
we're goin’ to do it. What with them 
iron suits they wear, an’ their horses 
an’ all, we ain't had much luck agin 
‘em so far.” 

“*That'll be no trouble,’ says I. ‘Tll 
show yuh how to run ‘em off when 
the time comes. But first comes an- 
other thing. It’s a fact that neither of 
us are exactly in the prime of life. 
You are plumb feeble with age, and 
I’m no spring chicken myself. Now 
ifn we could jest contrive to find that 
Spring of Water that Ponce was a- 
lookin’ for, we could take ourselves 
baths in it and be in a lot better shape 
to deal with the problem of chasin’ 
the Spaniards off.’” 

“‘Ifn thet’s all that’s botherin’ yuh,’ 
says the chief, ‘it's easy remedied. I 
found that Spring of Water this after- 
noon, about five minutes before them 
fellers caught me. Why in the world 
they didn’t see it, is more than I'll 
ever know, what with them standin’ 
within thirty foot of it all the time 
they were talkin’ to me.’” 

“‘Ain't that jest like them fellers, 
though,’ I tells him. ‘They was lookin’ 
fer some kind of a fountain made of 


fancy marble with the water squirtin’ 
out into the air in streams forty foot 
high, like as not.’” 

“The famous spring of water turned 
out to be just an ordinary looking 
small spring at the edge of a little 
pond. We took ourselves each a bath 
in it, and right away felt chipper as 
squirrels, and started planning our 
campaign against the Spaniards. 

““Those fellers are mighty super- 
stitious,’ I tell the chief. ‘If we could 
think up some good trick to scare 
them with, they'd be lots easier to 
lick. Do you know any good tricks?’ ” 

“‘Sure!’ says the chief, whipping 
out a greasy pack of cards. ‘Pick out 
a card!” 

“‘No, no!’ I say. ‘Not that kind of 
trick.” 

“‘It's a mighty good trick, all th’ 
same, the chief says sadly. Can't 
anybody figger out how I do it.’” 

“Wait up a minute,’ I tell him. ‘T 
have the ticket. Lissen! If I teach you 
to make yourself invisible, will you 
go into the Spanish camp in the morn- 
ing and do just as I say?” 

““Well, if you're sure it’s all right,’ 
the chief says, after a little thought. 

“*All right. I think we can turn the 
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$500% AD WRITING CONTEST CLOSES DEC. 31 


Retter Hurry / 


There’s still time to try for a $50.00 prize in the high 
school ad writing contest on hats. 
Boys and girls in every part of the country are finding 
it fun to write “hat copy” for their high school papers. 
Hurry—if you want to earn one of the 40 cash prizes 
totaling $600.00. Remember, your high school paper 


wins a prize if you do. 


See contest details and rules in Scholastic issues of 
September 26, October 9 and 16, November 6. 






















Miriam Coryell 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss Coryell, East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio (teacher: Evan 
Lodge), was the winner in the 
1938-39 High School Contest of 
a $50 prize for her essay, “Of 
Talent, Art, and the Student.” 








Ruth Bachman 
West Seattle, Wash. 


Miss Bachman, student at the 
West Seattle High School, 
Seattle, Washington (teacher: 
Belle McKenzie), won the $35 
prize in the 1938-39 Contest for 
her poem, ‘“‘Trees Marched, 
Sentinels.” 








WHAT HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS THINK OF 
HARPERS 


“We continue to use Harpers as 
one of our favorites in introduc- 
ing the young people to cultural 
magazine reading. We attempt 
to train them rather thoroughly 
in a knowledge and appreciation 
of the better magazines. Harpers 
contributes largely in a realiza- 
tion of this aim.’ — Bertha 
Leitner, Washington High 
School, Portland, Oregon. 


“Harpers raised interest to a 
high point and was responsible 
for stimulating, lively discussion 
by students.” — H. H. Bliss, 
Riverside Junior College, River- 
side, California. 


“Your magazine deals with real 
problems and helps students 
think creatively about the world 
around them. I think Harpers 
Magazine contributes to the 
awareness of our students, a 
desirable thing surely for citi- 
zens in a racy.” —Belle 
McKenzie, West Seattle High 
School, Seattle, Washington. 


“Like the wide variety of mate- 
rial. Use it to help point the way 
to article rather than just essay 
writing.” — Evan Lodge, East 
Cleveland High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


“Interesting and stimulating as 
a ‘text book’ for 12th grade 
English classes.” — Laura V. 
Edwards, Glenville High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUCH PRAISE MUST 
BE DESERVED 








Harpers 
es 


announces 
for 1939-40 


THREE CONTESTS 
for 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


So gratifying were the results of the 1938-39 
Student Writing Contest for High Schools that 
HARPERS MAGAZINE will repeat this Contest 
for the 1939-40 school year. The prizes 
offered are: 


$50 for the Best Essay 


$50 for the Best Short Story 
$35 for the Best Poem 





CERTIFICATES OF EXCELLENCE: In addition 
to the cash awards, certificates of excellence 
will be awarded to students who may not win 
a cash prize but whose writing shows definite 
merit and promise deserving of recognition 
and encouragement. 


Conditions 


Participants in the contest must be undergraduates who 
are enrolled in classes using HARPERS MAGAZINE in the 
classroom during the school year September, 1939, to June, 
1940, or some period thereof. Manuscripts must show 
student's name and address, school attended,-and name 
of teacher in whose class student is enrolled. 

All material must be the student's own original work. 
No entry will be accepted which has been previously pub- 
lished (except in a school paper) or which is being (or has 
been) submitted for publication elsewhere or in any 
other contest. 

Entries must be submitted in typewritten form, double- 
spaced, on one side only of paper, not later than May 
1, 1940. 


Judges 

The judges will be the editors of HARPERS MAGAZINE, 
who reserve the publication rights (at the usual rates) to 
all manuscripts submitted. No manuscripts will be returned. 
Judges’ decisions will be final. 

Address all manuscripts to Harpers Student Writing 
Contest, Harpers Magazine, Third Floor, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES 
The regular subscription price of Harpers Mag- 
azine is $4.00 a year, but where the magazine 


is used in the classroom the following special 
student rates are available: 


3 months’ subscription ........ 50c 
4 months’ subscription ........ 70c 
5 months’ subscription ........ 90c 


6 months’ subscription ....... $1.00 
Single Copies in Bulk 25c 


Subscription copies may be mailed in bulk to 
one address or singly to each student's resi- 
dence. There is no difference in price. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
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GIVING DETAILS 











trick, I tell him. ‘Here is what you 
must do. In the morning make your- 
self invisible and mosey quiet into 
camp. When you get a chance, pick 
up a lance or a sword and carry it 
around the camp. If nobody notices 
you, go up and jab a few of the bosses 
so as to attract their attention. As 
soon as they see that sword jabbin’ 
them, an’ nobody holdin’ it, they'll be 
scared green an’ climb on their horses 
and tear out pronto. Then your war- 
riors with their bows and arrows can 
give them the works.” 

“I can see how we can throw a 
scare into them all right,’ says the 
chief, ‘but the rest won’t work be- 
cause we've tried it before. The ar- 
rows jest glance off the iron clothes, 
and first thing you know them horses 
of theirs trample us down.’” 

“*You lissen to me a minute and 
I'll show you how it’s to be done,’ I 
tells him. “Anyone knows an arrow is 
no good against the iron, and it’s dan- 
gerous to get in front of the horses, 
That’s why we wanta throw the scare 
into them first. You see, there is one 
place in those suits where there is no 
iron. That's in the seat of the pants, 
But as they set with the seats of their 
pants on the saddles most of the time, 
it don’t make no great difference. But 
ifn we scare them good and plenty 
they'll be standin’ up in their stirrups, 
leanin’ over their horses’ necks to 
quirt them ahead faster. So all your 
braves have to do is get behind them 
where there is no danger, and as they 
go away from there, aim!’” 

“‘Jumpin’ Thunderbirds!’ hollered 
the chief, rolling in the grass as he 
laughed, an’ slappin’ his leg. ‘I kin 
see where you an’ me is going to col- 
lect great credit from this business. 
We'll tell the boys that our medicine 
softened the iron at that one spot, and 
we'll be famous.’” 

“And so it was done. The Indians 
licked the tar outta the Iron Men. 
And to prove that I ain’t stringin’ yuh, 
the history books relate that Ponce de 
Leon died later of a painful arrow 
wound received from an Indian i 
Florida, although no mention is made 
of where he was shot, as that is not 
a place that a Historical Character 
likes to collect his battle scars...” 





The story of “Topaz, the Invisible Pig,” i# 
taken from a forthcoming book of tall tales @ 
be published by Holiday House, and is printed 
here by permission of the author. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, nd; ice, ill; tde, Orb, ddd; f60d, foot; 
cabe, irn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French x, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French liquid 
J; k—German guttural ch; N—French nasal 
m or n. In words of more than one syllable, 
accented syllables are italicized. 

Burghley ( diir-lé) , William Cecil, first Baron, 
p. 21-E. Queen Elizabeth's secretary of state 
and chief adviser. He was born in 1520 
and died in 1598. 

Cecil (sés-il) , Robert, later Earl of Salisbury, 
p. 21-E. Son of the former, whom he suc- 
ceeded as secretary of state. 

Heloise (4-16-éz), p. 27-E. A French abbess 
of the Middle Ages. 

kaftan (Aaf-tan). p. ?*-5. A long-sleeved 
gown, fastened by a girdle. 

Malthus (mdal-thiis) , Tu i...s Robert, p. 19-S. 
English political economist (1766-1834). 

Ponce de Leon (pdn-tha da 1a-dn), Juan, 
p. 11. Spanish explorer and discoverer of 
Florida. 

Sillanpaa, Frans Eemil (frans 4-mil si/-an- 
pa), p. 28-E. 
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PARKA HOODS 









for school & winter 


a glamorous Sonja Henle 
Parka Hood persunally ap- 
proved by Sonja Henie her- 
self. Beautifully styled in 
the famous Norwegian 
manner. Skillifully knit of 
softest brushed yarn. Fits 
all head sizes. Your choice 
of five flattering colors. 
_ Priced at only $1. 

Sonja Henie Parka Hoods make ideal Christmas 
gifts. If your store can’t supply you, mail coupon 
below to The Lion Knitting Mills Co., Dept. SN, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





(MAIL THIS COUPON AND $1) 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
——y COURSES— Architecture, Art Edu- 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising De- 
Daten Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior 


3st Studios 90 Spetvastons r Year 
Catalogue upon req 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, he ay B’kiyn, N.Y. 


Physical eS irls 


_ 
SARG ENT ouyeem. ICAL EDUCATION 


4-yr. degree course in physical .! beste edesation ond 
recreation. Physiotherapy major. 5 months instru tion 
im land and water sports at Pete h, N. H.. camp 
iaeluded. Modern do-mitories. 60th yr. Catalog. Ernst 
Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. 

















Camb.idge, Mass. 
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Double Bill 
Double feature sign over a theatre marquee 
in Hamilton, Ohio: 
“Four Feathers”—“They All Come Out.” 
Motion Picture Herald 


What's In a Name? 

Sugar and Sweet, two towns in Idaho; Gilt 
Edge, Montana; Tombstone, Arizona; Silver- 
maker, New Mexico; Swisher, Texas, Frugal- 
ity, Pa.; Boiling Point, Ore.; Difficulty, Wyo.; 
Troublesome, Colo.; Ether, N. C.; Tightwad, 
Mo.; Love, Ark., which has become Ash Fat. 

Motion Picture Herald 


Knock—Knock— 

“What are you trying to do?” asked the 
passerby of a drunk man who was knocking 
on a lamp post. 

“I want to get in,” réplied the drunk. 

“But you can’t get in there,” said the 
passerby. 

“Why not?” asked the drunk, still knock- 
ing. “They're still up. The light’s on!” 

+ 


Evening Stroll 

George Arliss is reputed never to have 
seen himself in a completed film. On the 
one occasion when he was inveigled into a 
Hollywood theatre for the premiere of “The 
House of Rothschild,” he walked through the 
playhouse portals to the accompaniment of 
much fanfare, kept going straight down the 
aisle to backstage, then out a side door, up 
an alley, into his waiting car and thence 
home. 

+ 


Daffynitions 
Refugee: The man who blows the whistle 
at a football game. 
Anachronism: Something a man puts in 
his writing in the past before it has taken 
place in the future. 


Bottom: Something that falls out of the 
market. 
Gadget: Something with which to do 


something that can be done in the time spent 
in looking for the gadget. 
om 


A Setter 
Zip: A fine hunting dog. He is remarkably 
intelligent. 
Pips Yes, I've noticed he gets behind a 
tree whenever you shoot. 





Key to “Ask Yourself Another” 
(Page 2) 
1. c; 2. a; 3. a; 4. b; 5. b; 6. b; 7. d; 8. ¢; 
9. d; 10. ¢. 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 


(Page 28-E) 

1. 9. b 
2 10. a 
3. b ll. b 
4, a = = 
> @ 13. ¢ 
6. b 14. a 
7. a 15. «€ 
& «¢ 





PLAN NOW 
TO PLAY A 


MARTIN 





You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 
can learn on a Martin, how much fun you can 
have playing in the school band or orchestra 
and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 
players all over the world. 

See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
Catalog—just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan. 
MARTI BAND ent esd — 
Dept. T 





HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN.N.J. 


3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 


THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 
Comprehensive 64-page bibliography on recreation. 
Over 200 subjects. Whatever your hobby you will 
find from one to 100 books listed here. Invaluable 
reference book. Price 10 cents. 

20 back numbers of LEISURE — $1.00 
volumes — $2.00 each 


LEISURE—Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ATTRACTIVE CATALOG , 
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ROYAL ALONE GIVES YOU 
MAGIC MARGIN 


Locked Segment SHIFT FREE- 
DOM, too, is exclusive. That 
means your lines are always 
even because there’s no float. 
And there’s no flutter to tire 
your eyes. In addition, this 
New Royal has specially de- 
signed SHOCK ABSORBERS : een . 
which “soften” every typing , _ :' . 
stroke ...a full-sized standard 9 }{AGIC Margin. ; Touch 
waa is emaing cay elle — yg Oy 
typewriter features. You'll like ° , 
the New Royal Portable . . . makes “yi a nek 
you'll like its magic more and Sasier, faster; makes your j 
more every time you use it. — aus GED _— oo = 
*Trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
Copyright, 1939, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. + Dept. $U-124 « 2 Park Ave., New York 

(0 Please send me com information about the New MAGIC* Margia 
| Royal Portable . . . Color catalog, details of Free Trial, prices, terms, etc. ' 


CI would also like to receive a Special “SELLING DAD” Kit. 5 











YES! YOU WANT A NEW ROYAL 
CO Please send me free copy “25 Ways to Earn Extra Money with # 


and here’s Real Help! .. . Typewrieer”. 
A special “SELLING-DAD”™ Kit Royol has worked out ao plon 


ae Oe” MAKE YOUR OLD TYPEWRITER HELP PAY 


etter for Dad or Mother —reminder cords something new — 
0 I now own a_ ‘Typewriter, Serial No. 
Please quote its trade-in value on New Royal. 





and rea'ly grond literature This will be sent to you, upon 
reques! free 'ne day yeuvr coupon is received 





NAME. 
HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! FILL OUT! MAIL TODAY! | 


STREET. 
| cnr ST ATE. — 
SS A A INN GRRE SES eat emma Sat 





SPECIAL REWARD FOR QUICK ACTION 


Oe hE wd de ell riter™ 
Handbook packed with spare-time money-makingideas. 








